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George E. Allen... One of Mr. Truman’s Top Advisers 


(See People of the Week) 











Don’t look now! 


You can’t buy a seat on a Stratocruiser yet. 
But that day is coming. The sleek, double- 
decked planes—big brothers of the Boeing 
B-29’s and twins of the Army’s record- 
breaking C-97’s—are now being built in 
Boeing plants. 

To you, and millions who look forward toa 
new era in air travel, the Stratocruiser offers: 


NEW SPEED —cruising at 340 miles per 
hour; coast to coast between lunch and 
dinner; across the Atlantic in daylight or 
overnight. 


NEW COMFORT — spacious interiors, with 
luxurious chairs or berths and plenty of 
room to move about; smooth, even flight; 
air-conditioned, sound-proofed cabins; com- 
fortable, normal pressure at all altitudes. 


The Boeing Stratocruiser brings to commercial flight the same skill and experience 


in research, design, engineering and manufacture that gave America the B-29 Superfortress, 


NEW ECONOMY- reduced fares, yet more 
profitable operation for airlines, made pos- 
sible by unprecedented low operating costs. 


NEW CONVENIENCES — a unique lower- 
deck lounge, reached by stairway from main 
cabin; attractive powder rooms and _lava- 
tories; roomy, fully equipped galley for tasty 
meals aloft. 

The Stratocruiser embodies outstanding 
aerodynamic and structural advances not 
found in any other transport airplane. The 
Boeing “117” wing is just one example. 
Designed for the B-29: Superfortress, it 
made possible the speed, range and carry- 
ing capacity that were such vital factors in 
shortening the war. The advantages it gives 
the Stratocruiser are equally outstanding. 


First of the true super-transports— 
the twin-decked, 75 to 114 passen- 
ger Boeing Stratocruiser. 


The Stratocruiser inherits the stam- 
ina and flight characteristics of the 
famous Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 


BOEING 


the B-17 Flying Fortress and other great four-engine aircraft. ‘Built by Boeing,” it’s built to lead. 
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Any business worth its salt must make a profit, 
or quit. But what are profits? 


Profits are compensation for the risks in busi- 
ness. They are an important measurement of 
the performance of management. 


No one guarantees profits. Even the soundest 
company may go years without a penny of 
profit, paying its way out of capital or surplus. 


But unless fair profits are forthcoming sooner 
or later, the business will slowly dry up. In- 
vestors with new money will look elsewhere 
and the best kind of management will depart. 


But if profits cannot be too low, neither can 
they be ‘too high. Competition levels them 


WHAT ARE PROFITS? 


down again. High profits attract new com- 
panies into the field. The newcomers force 
down prices, and accept a smaller profit. 


Are these new ideas? 


They are not new at all. This is the way busi- 
ness has always operated. It is the reason why 
ability to make a fair profit must always be a 
prime credential of good management. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 
or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 











Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 








Demobilization grew slower. 

Army. _The weekly discharge rate 
dropped 32,000 to 229,600. The Army said 
that 70 per cent of Ground Forces officers 
and men, now in this country—about 115,- 
000—are to be discharged by June 30. 

Army Air Forces announced a new 
point-discharge schedule: 

Enlisted men with 44 points or more 
and those who would have completed 
three years’ service by April 30 were made 
eligible for immediate discharge. Effective 
April 1, those with 44 points or 27 months’ 
service become eligible. 

Further liberalizing changes were 
planned for May 1 and June 1. 

Navy. Discharges for the week totaled 
74,453 men and women, or 2.100 fewer 
than in the previous week. Weekly Marine 
Corps releases increased from 8,784 to 
9.771. The Navy also made changes in 
discharge point score requirements: 

For enlisted men, the critical score was 
reduced to 31 points, effective March 15, 
and 30 points effective April 2. For male 
commissioned officers and warrant officers, 
discharge requirements were dropped to 38 
after March 15, and 37 after April 2. For 
WAVE officers, the critical score is to 
drop to 26 on April 2. For enlisted women, 
discharge scores will drop to 21 points on 
March 2 and 20 points on April 2. For 
naval doctors, the critical score is to be- 
come 48 points after March 15, and 47 
after April 2. 

Fathers. A Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating demobilization urged release of 
all fathers from the Army by July 1, and- 
immediate discharge of all soldiers not do- 
ing essential duties, with civilians to be 
employed for “housekeeping” jobs. 


Canned goods. Increased civilian sup- 
plies of canned fruit, fruit juices and vege- 
tables were reported by the Agriculture 
Department for the year extending from 
June 30, 1945, to June 30, 1946. Estimates 
were that 10,800,000 more cases of canned 
fruits and fruit juices and 43,100,000 more 
cases of canned vegetables would be avail- 
able than in the preceding year. The in- 
crease comes about, despite a decline in 
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the 1945 pack, because of reduced military 
and Lend-Lease buying. 


Lumber. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration reported that lumber stocks 
totaled 3,164,896 board feet at the end of 
November 1945, virtually unchanged dur- 
ing that month, and not substantially 
changed since last April. CPA said the 
situation indicated continuing demand 
pressures, and that stocks were close to an 
irreducible minimum. 


Housing. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration announced that applications cover- 
ing 18,764 dwelling units were received 
in the first six days after the new system 
of building-material priorities for veterans’ 
housing went into effect. Forty-four per 
cent were for units to be sold at less than 
$7,500 each or rented under $60 monthly. 


Paper. An increase in both the consump- 
tion and production of paper was predicted 
for 1946 by the Commerce Department. 
Production at 18,000,000 tons, supple- 
mented by Canadian imports of 3,000,000 
tons, was said to be sufficient to meet 
current demands, unless more speculative 
purchasing develops. Indications of such 
purchasing were reported. 


Work clothing. The War Assets Corp., 
in an effort to ease the clothing shortage, 
announced that $32,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus new work clothes, including overalls, 
jumpers and other articles, would be re- 
leased for sale. Special plans are being 
made to allocate the clothing the country 
over to prevent excessive quantities from 
going to any one locality. 


Underwear. A decline in the production 
of underwear and knit cloth was reported 
for the fourth quarter of 1945 by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, due to cancellation of mili- 
tary orders. The month of October, how- 
ever, brought an increase in production for 
civilian use, indicating, the Bureau said, 
that facilities formerly assigned: to filling 
military orders were substantially recon- 
verted to civilian production. 
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Everywhere there’s work to get 
on with! All over our nation, 
thousands of long-deferred proj- 
ects and long-deprived business 
enterprises call urgently for the 
thrifty load-lugging stamina of 
Ford Trucks. And assembly lines 
are set for an ever-growing volume 
of better-than-ever new Ford 
Trucks. 


Yes, Ford Trucks mean business! 
Ask your Ford Dealer. He can 
tell you the good news of still 
greater economy, of longer engine 
and chassis life, of advancements 
in famous Ford reliability. 


Your business—in city or town or 








on the farm—if it requires haul- 
ing, can benefit by the added 
efficiency of these great new Ford 
Trucks. They’ll save you dollars 
in operation, in maintenance, in 
long and trouble-free service life. 
They’ll give you all the fine quali- 
ties that have won and held the 
esteem of the world’s largest 
group of truck owners year after 
year ...and they’ll give you more 
besides. They’ll give you, we 
sincerely believe, the most ad- 
vanced truck engineering your 
money can buy. 


See your Ford Dealer today. 


S- Whars Jours val 


FORD TRUCKS MEAN BUSINES. 
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51 POPULAR MODELS TO SELECT 
FROM, PROPERLY SERVING 95% 
OF ALL HAULING JOBS! 


Your choice of two great engines— 
the 100 HP V-8 or the 90 HP Six. 


The Light Duty Ford Truck—The 
Tonner—the Heavy Duty Ford Truck 
in two wheelbase lengths—the Heavy 
Duty Dump Truck Chassis— Cab-over- 
Engine units in three wheelbase 
lengths—the popular Ford School Bus 
Chassis in two wheelbase lengths and 
the Sedan Delivery—all units in the 
1946 Ford Truck Line are being made 
available as rapidly as possible. 


FORD 
TROCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD tara | ON MORE JOBS e FOR MORE GOOD REASONS! 





Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 

given it exclusively by women 
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Mr. Truman is being forced to change his ideas about the job he fills; is 
having to alter his conception of the way this country really operates. 

The President's idea had been that he could sit back and let problems come 
to him. He expected his aides to make most decisions, leaving only the big ones 
for him. Those big decisions would be taken in their stride as problems arose. 

After six months of peacetime testing of this White House method: 

More men are on strike than ever before in the history of this nation. 

Seizure of basic industries, with Government operation, is being forced as 
a means of getting men back to work, as an alternative to economic breakdown. 

Demoralization has hit the nation's armed forces scattered over the world. 

Real peace for the world remains a distant prospect. U.S. relations with 
both Britain and Russia are not good. This country, bothered by troubles at 
home, is showing less active interest in the idea of world leadership for itself. 

Inflation is a growing, not a diminishing prospect, both at home and abroad. 

Congress leadership is lost to the White House. 

Mr. Truman had been told that everything would work out all right if it was 
just let alone. He was told that what looked as if it were a big problem today 
would look like a minor problem 10 years or even 1 year from now, so there was 














no reason to get excited about it. He heard that what the country wanted was 
ham and eggs after 12 years of caviar. It all sounded like a good idea at the time. 


In carrying out this idea for a quick return to "normalcy"..... 

Wage controls were ended abruptly, automatically opening wage clauses in thou- 
sands of union contracts. Workers then were invited to come and get it, to ask for 
higher pay to offset loss of income as overtime ended. Employers, at the same 
time, were denied price increases to offset resulting wage-cost increases. 

Wage-price policy thus became an open invitation to strikes. 

Strikes, when threatened, were permitted to occur, although the Government 
by a bit of pressure could have headed off some of the biggest of them. Labor 
and management, inviting leadership, were left to fight it out instead. 

Price control became a fetish at a time when wage control and control over 
distribution of materials--on which price control rests--were cut off. In order to 
bar small price rises, growing from Government wage policy, big strikes were 
permitted to occur, slowing output of goods needed to ease price pressures. 

Mr. Truman, in other words, invited trouble and then was surprised when it 
came. The "bright young men" who always had kept Mr. Roosevelt appraised of the 
contradictions in his economic policy weren't welcomed by Mr. Truman as advisers. 











Then, in the field of U.S. foreign policy: 

U.S. troops abroad were encouraged to expect a quick trip home. Yet, at 
Potsdam, Mr. Truman committed this country to the task of turning Germany from 
an industrial into a pastoral nation, a job requiring a big police force. 

Lend-Lease was abruptly terminated, cutting the props from under Britain. 
The British, badly hurt and needing aid, have been in a bad way ever since, 
have had to adjust to a living standard lower than during the war itself. 

Russia was given to understand that U.S. was hard boiled; that there would 
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be no more giving of concessions without a quid pro quo. Yet, U.S. at the 
Same time, was rushing to pull out of Europe and the Middle East. 


As a result of the last six months’ struggle to get back to "normalcy": 
Inflation of price levels, of wage rates, of real estate probably will be 
Somewhat greater than it might have been with more encouragements to production. 
Boom, when it comes, will be somewhat sharper, somewhat shorter. 
Home construction on a big scale is set back 2 or 3 months by strikes. 
New cars, new products of many kinds are to be 3 months or more late in ap- 
pearing in volume. Demand will be that much more explosive when goods appear. 
Seizures of industry by Government will be more spectacular than they need 
have been; will create new problems rather than solve existing problems. 
Bitterness will grow, not diminish, in labor-management relations. 





Unrest is to be intensified abroad, too, by slowdown in U.S. goods output. 

Higher demands, more impatience to get goods at home will add to pressure to 
hold down on goods for export; will delay the time when U.S., as the world's one 
real supplier, can start to relieve some of the more acute world needs. 

Nationalism abroad will be fed by continuing hardship. 

Isolation sentiment at home is to be fed by the idea that the outside 
world is always clamoring for things from U.S. 

Both at home and abroad the need is to get maximum production, to turn out 
goods that can satisfy wants pent up through years of war, and to repair damage done 
to industry itseIf. All of the world is forced to look to U.S. for the means of 
rebuilding and for goods to ease the pressures of popular demand. Any delay in 
U.S. production has world-wide, not just domestic repercussions. 











Actually, U.S. production should be humming by April or May. 
Most acute U.S. demands for goods can be eased during 1946 and early 1947. 
Most acute foreign demands probably cannot be eased before 1947, if then. 
Boom peak probably will come sometime in 1948, rather than 1947. 
Real decline in demand seems unlikely before late 1948 or early 1949, 

when edge should be off the public's need for everything but new houses. 
Export-trade boom may reach its peak in 1948 and 1949, not in 1947. 











United Nations Organization will survive the problems that beset it. 

Russia probably will stop short of actions that would force a breakup of 
UNO and creation of a new world organization with Russia on the outside. 

U.S. apparently will try to act as broker between Britain and Russia, will not 
get back into a role of objector to Russia's ambitions, enabling Britain to serve 
as the broker between U.S. and Russia. Britain's position is not happy. 

Russia will strive to avoid a direct clash of interests with U.S. It does 
appear, however, that Russia is veering away from a policy of co-operation with 
the outside world; that she is prepared to stake her future on economic isolation 
and on a degree of political isolation. Idea that Russia would open her borders 
and try for full co-operation is fading with time, not growing. 





Loan to Britain will get Congress approval, but only after a hard fight. 
World Monetary Fund, World Bank will be set up sometime in 1947, after it 
is clear that Congress will approve the British loan. Britain is set to withdraw 
from the Fund and Bank if denied the dollar loans she needs to get started. 
Big U.S. loans to France and some other countries, but maybe not to 
Russia, are a prospect for late 1946 and 1947. 











Mr. Truman's interest continues to center on domestic affairs, not foreign. 
White House idea that U.S. can drift into stable prosperity is changing. 








See also pages 11, 14, 19, 50. 
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Hang onto that bath towel, Hubert ! 




















W. know something that will sim- 
ply electrify you! 

We know how much weight you 
carry in the brave, new Atomic 
World. 

A hundred and sixty pounds? 
That’s obsolete, old hat, out-dated. 
You’re a bundle of potential energy 
in today’s terms, Hubert. Can you 
guess how much potential energy 
you weigh on those scales? 

Hang onto that towel, now—one 
trillion, eight hundred and twenty- 
four billion kilowatt hours, soak- 
ing wet! 


While Hubert recovers his balance, 
we hasten to add that we have no in- 
tention of working out the potential 
energy of the entire population. Not 
because we’re too lazy—we like solv- 
ing figure problems of all kinds. But 
it so happens we’re more partial to 
the kind that concerns business and 
industry. Costs and payrolls for in- 
stance, rather than electrons or atoms. 

These figure problems rarely ascend 
into the trillion bracket. But they 
must nonetheless be solved accurately, 
speedily and economically. That’s 
why we turn out Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines—and 
why alert business Management, more 
and more, turns to them for low-cost 
figures in least time! 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 











.-- butter wrapped 
in Patapar” 


“Pass the butter, please.” When you ask 
for butter, maybe you just take it for 
granted that it’s going to be fresh—its 
flavor good. But—how that butter is 
wrapped—and packaged can make all 
the difference in the world. Ordinary 
wrappers won’t do the job. It takes spe- 
cial qualities. Butter makers have found 
those qualities in Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. In the protecting folds of 
this unique paper, butter gets to your 
table fresh—appetizing. 


Patapar’s wet-strength 
protects moist foods 


One of the secrets of Patapar is its great 

*wet-strength. Patapar can be drenched 
in water—even boiled—and remain 
strong. When moist foods, such as but- 
ter, are wrapped in it, Patapar stays 
intact—protects. 


How About GREASE? 
Patapar resists that, too 


When Patapar comes in contact with 
fats, grease or oils, it resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface remains clean— 
inviting. You’ll discover this when you 
look at the Patapar-wrapped butter in 
your refrigerator—or the bacon—the 
sausage—the cheese. 


179 types of Patapar! 
Can one of them 
fill a need for you? 


You may have an unusual problem. May- 
be we can’t help. But we have developed 
179 different types of Patapar that are 
filling all sorts of needs for business 
men. Examples: food wrappers, can 
liners, replacement material for oiled 
silk, rubber mold liners, milk can gas- 
kets, bottle hoods, dye house separator 
sheets. 

Write on your business letterhead for 
booklet U. It tells all about Patapar and 
its vast variety of applications. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 








When you see this keymark — 


Many producers of good foods 
put this little keymark on 
their printed Patapar wrap- 
pers to tell you that the prod- 

uct inside is well protected. | 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT use a preference rating 
that vou hold to obtain steel or iron dur- 
ing the steel strike. In a move to conserve 
steel for emergency uses, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration suspends tempo- 
rarily all outstanding preference ratings 
with the exception of the top AAA priority 
ratings on military orders. The agency may 
issue new priorities, if necessary, to fill es- 
sential needs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file an amended income tax 
return listing your individual deductions 
even though you filed an earlier return 
using the standard deduction. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue rules that taxpayers 
may turn in such amended returns up un- 
til March 15. 


YOU CAN manufacture radio sets for 
export or for sale by mail-order houses 
without pre-ticketing the sets with retail 
prices. The Office of Price Administration 
amends its radio pricing regulation so that 
these manufacturers can disregard the 
price tags. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to postpone a 
collective-bargaining election in your 
plant because a number of your regular 
employes still are in military service. The 
request of one employer for a postpone- 
ment is turned down by the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board, how- 
ever, permits the absent employes to bal- 
lot by mail in the election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in building 
materials, fail to give preference to rated 
orders issued to builders under the new re- 
conversion housing program. Three addi- 
tional directives are issued by CPA to 
channel scarce materials into this program. 
Materials involved in the new directives 
are gypsum board and lath, brick, struc- 
tural tile and concrete blocks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an income 
tax deduction to offset a loss that you sus- 
tain in the sale of property that you in- 
herit. The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, conforming to two Tax Court deci- 
sions, reverses his previous position and 
holds that a deduction may be taken on a 


and administrative decisions: 


loss sustained in the sale of a residence ac- 
quired by inheritance when the property is 
offered for sale immediately without being 
oecupied by the new owner. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take a bad-debt deduc- 
tion on your company’s income tax re- 
turn if both the debtor and the creditor 
corporations are owned by the same stock- 
holders. A circuit court of appeals upholds 
the U.S. Tax Court in disallowing such a 
deduction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now import many items 
from Mexico without restriction by the 
Mexican Government. The Department of 
Commerce reports that Mexico has re- 
moved export licensing requirements from 
169 items shipped from that country. Some 
items have been added, however, to the list 

“that requires licenses for import into 
Mexico. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the Wage 
Stabilization Board to approve a minimum 
wage rate of 65 cents an hour for your 
employes even though this involves-an im- 
mediate request to OPA for higher price 
ceilings. In a case involving 19 textile 
mills, the Board approves such a voluntary 
increase in minimum wages to correct sub- 
standard levels. . 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge above 1942 price 
levels for new gas and electric cooking 
stoves that you sell. Specific dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices are established by 


OPA. 


zx 2 @ 


YOU CAN, as a supplier of finished 
goods, apply to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for permission to sell rayon fabric 
for use as linings for garments. In certain 
cases, the agency will approve this exemp- 
tion from its set-aside requirements for 
low-cost rayon garments. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN, as operator of several sepa- 
rate businesses, keep your books and re- 
port income for tax purposes on a cash 
basis for one or more of the enterprises 
and on an accrual basis for the others. 
This ruling is handed down by a circuit 
court of appeals. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tot Untrep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


...aS an Industry Policy 


Industry has always purchased functional 
parts such as carburetors, fractional motors 
and such from other makers. But it took the 
war to spread the practice of contracting the 
manufacture of special assemblies. 


Speed was the emphasis then, and cost was 
secondary. But with reconversion, cost re- 
assumes its normal importance. 


Speed and Economy Can Team Up! 


Like hundreds of others we did our share of 
manufacture for others during the war— 
perhaps we got more than our share. In look- 
ing for the reason, perhaps there’s some- 
thing to the idea that we’ve been at this con- 
tract manufacturing business for more than 
50 years. Just by the law of averages, we 
ought to know the business. 


And since ours was not a war baby fed on the 
easy cost-plus formula, we should also be 
able to cut a few corners on costs too. For 


OW 


we were brought up with a stop-watch in one 
hand, a finely sharpened pencil in the other 
—and a group of hard-boiled cost-minded 
peace-time primes looking over our shoulder. 


Why not “Call our Bluff” (?) 


Maybe we can show you something on costs 
that will cause you to contract some of those 
assemblies you were planning to make your- 
self. Maybe we can do it just as fast (maybe 
faster) and save you a lot of headaches, labor 
and equipment problems. 


Why not check us on the possibilities in this 
suggestion? It won’t cost you anything to 
look into it with us—and it may save you 
both time and money. 


* * * 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
“Let Lewyt Do It’—the story of the Lewyt organi- 
zation in pictures. Lewyt Corporation, Dept. U, 60 
Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 








FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER ... EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 


MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 

































» Can ANYONE 


Well, there’s no law against it—except perhaps the 4 
“law. of survival.” It's a question of what kind fo 

of pump you want—and how good you want it to bé. Me, 

If you want a pump that will squeeze the last - C< 


fraction of a cent in value out of the monthly 4 
power bill, that is designed to the very limits ~ 


(ace) 
of hydraulic knowledge—built with the fine toq - ‘ ” 
and complete facilities that such precision design ; j ei 


requires— you'll want a Fairbanks-Morse pump 


Sow 


ne There’s every size 
and type of centrifugal pump 
used in industry in the 


Fairbanks-Morse line. 


WHEN YOU BUY a Fairbanks-Morse, Pomona or 
Westco pump, you get a design which is the result of 
accumulated years of resea¥ch in not only our own labora- 
tories but those of the universities’ scientists : 


whom we have retained! 


Westco pumps: precision-built, 


broad in application. 


For all vertical 


turbine pump work—the Pomona line. 


THIS DESIGN and unlimited manufacturing facilities, 
which only the largest pump manufacturers can offer you, 
combine to give you pumps superior in 


performance and reliability. 


ANYONE CAN MAKE A PUMP— perhaps! But for proved value, skilled 
service—regardiess of the type of pumping requirements or the amount 
of liquid to be moved—Fairbanks-Morse is an unquéstioned leader. 


Call your nearest Fairbanks-Morse distributor or branch office. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A NAME WORTH REMEMBERING 


PUMP DIVISION 


AO 
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PLANT SEIZURES BY U.S.: 
WEAPON FOR ENDING STRIKES 


Plan to Extend Federal Operation as Record Number of Men Quit Jobs 


Prospects of wage and price 
adjustments after surveys 
by fact-finding commissions 


Seizure of industry and its operation by 
Government is the weapon to be used by 
President Truman to deal with strikes af- 
fecting industries vital to the public wel- 
fare. Wage rates and price policies found 
by fact finders to be fair are to be the 
bases for wages and prices to be imposed 
during Government operation. 

Seizure of the meat-packing industry 
was ordered as the first step in the new 
program. This seizure backfired at the 
start, however, when CIO workers balked 
at going back to work after AFL strikers 
had voted to return. Oil refineries had been 
seized earlier, but the Government had not 
sought to impose higher wages during their 
operation. Steel is on the seizure list, bar- 
ring a last-minute settlement of the strike. 
Railroads will be taken over before a strike 
ties up operations. No plans exist for 
seizure of the automobile or electrical- 
appliance industries. Telephone operations, 
however, will be taken over quickly in the 
event of a renewed strike. 


On the surface, this appears to some ob- 
servers to be an experiment in some form 
of socialism. During the war, the Govern- 
ment used seizure to settle disputes in 
about 40 cases. These ranged from single 
plants to whole industries, such as coal 
mining and railroads. Since the end of 
the war, the Government has used seizure 
five times, and these seizures include 53 
oil-refining plants. Government now is 
moving into its biggest seizures. It is 
moving at a time, as the accompanying 
chart shows, when the number of men on 
strike has reached a record level. 

Wartime operation of industry by 
Government as a means of settling strikes 
was largely nominal. As a rule, Govern- 
ment took over labor relations, putting into 
effect War Labor Board orders covering 
wages and working conditions. Private 
management then went on operating its 
business as usual. In the case of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., however, the Gov- 
ernment took over actual operation of 
some stores and warehouses. It showed a 
paper loss of $400,000 when the properties 
were restored to the company, but there 
is an argument in the courts that will set- 
tle responsibility for this loss. In the case 
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of the Toledo, Peoria and Western Rail- 
way, another instance of active operation, 
the Government claims that its operation 
resulted in a profit of $5,000,000. 

Peacetime operation of industry by 
Government could be much more compli- 
cated. There is nothing in the law to force 
workers to go back to work in a seized 
industry. Neither is there anything in the 
law that would compel private manage- 
ment to co-operate with Government in 
operation of the industry. Labor or man- 
agement officials are subject to fine or 
imprisonment under the law only when 
they coerce, induce or conspire with others 
to strike or engage in lockouts. 

During war, patriotism and the needs 
of war provided an incentive to co-opera- 
tion that is not now present. The percent- 
age of those who defied a Government seiz- 
ure order was small. Now, in seizing, the 
Government is taking a chance that either 
workers or managers will refuse to work 
under Government operation. 

The record of what did happen during 
the war, however, is important in consid- 
ering the problems likely to arise now. 

Upon seizure, the Government agency 
designated to operate the plant or plants 





Men on Strike: 
A New Record 
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usually signed a contract with the company 
authorizing the private managers to con- 
tinue to operate the business, keep the 
books and bank the profits. The Govern- 
ment agency would take over the com- 
pany’s labor relations. Under present con- 
ditions, it may not be easy to obtain com- 
pany agreement to such an arrangement. 

Government orders on wages and union 
maintenance were put into effect in most 
wartime seizures. Almost all were accepted 
by management without resistance. Then, 
however, the Government was enforcing 
an order of the War Labor Board. Wage- 
stabilization functions of the former WLB 
have been taken over by a new Wage 
Stabilization Board, but this Board has 
no authority to settle disputes. Also, 
fact-finding boards now are attempting 
to fix a postwar wage pattern. This is a 
complicating factor because employers and 
unions are not as willing to accept the 
fact-finding pattern as they were to accept 
the War Labor Board pattern. 

Price factor is another complication that 
was not so significant in wartime as it is 
now. During war, there was a closer tie-in 
between wages and prices than after war 
when wage controls were greatly modified 
and price controls were retained. Seizure 
now implies substantial price adjustments 
during Government operation that were 
seldom necessary during the war. 

Government operation in most cases 
quieted the labor disputes and brought a 
return to normal operations. 

After seizure, when plants had been 
returned to private owners, wage and other 
agreements were retained in all but a very 
few cases. In some of those cases, strikes 
resulted. For example: The Gaffney Man- 
ufacturing Co., Gaffney, S.C., refused to 
continue wage rates and maintenance of 
membership, and a strike followed. Mont- 
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TROOPS READY FOR SEIZURE 






—Press Association 


gomery Ward & Co. retained wage rates 
put in effect by the Government, but re- 
fused to continue maintenance of mem- 
bership. The Toledo, Peoria and Western 
Railway refused to maintain working rules 
won by the union from the Government, 
and a strike ensued. 

Financial losses suffered by a company 
during seizure are to be reimbursed by the 
Government. Private owners can sue in 
the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Government experience with seizure 
“since the war has not provided a test of its 
ability to operate- industries as large as 
steel or meat packing. For example: 

In oil, the refineries were operated with- 
out imposition of wage increases, but Gov- 
ernment urged the companies to negotiate 
wage increases to become effective when 
plants returned to a 40-hour work week. 
Some companies have granted wage in- 
creases of 18 per cent, as recommended by 
a fact-finding board, and refineries are 
being returned to owners who grant such 
increases. 

As the meat industry is taken over, and 
as preparations are being made for seizure 
of steel, the outlook shapes up as follows: 

In the meat-packing seizure, Gov- 
ernment took the position that workers 
should return to their jobs at existing 
rates of pay pending the outcome of a 
fact-finding investigation. Union leaders 
understood that the workers later would 
receive whatever increases were recom- 
mended by the fact-finding board. It was 
believed, too, that increases would be 
made retroactive to the date of seizure. 
But, when the executive order for seizure 
of the packing plants failed to provide 
specifically for wage increases under feder- 
al operation, the CIO union’s wage policy 
committee voted against returning to work. 

Government stood on its seizure order, 





CUSTOMERS READY FOR A SHORTAGE 
... for the Government, everything was a little more complicated 


opened the plants to AFL workers and 
those CIO workers who wished to return. 
There were no immediate plans to prose- 
cute persons who encouraged workers to 
remain on strike. 

In steel, the Government faces the 
possibility of actual management of a huge 
industry by the Army or some other 
agency that is not well equipped to han- 
dle the job. This means a great deal 
more than just fixing wage rates and 
letting the company managers run the 
business. This possibility arises because 
steel companies are reluctant to turn their 
industry over to the Government to im- 
pose wage increases and, if it desires, 
withhold price increases. 

Under Government operation, it is as- 
sumed that wage increases of 1844 per cent 
would be granted. This figure was pro- 
posed by President Truman, accepted by 
the union and rejected by most of the in- 
dustry. Workers probably would not go 
back to their jobs for less. 

Added up, this means that the Gov- 
ernmeiit can do these things: 

Seize private property to end strikes. 

Impose wage. increases recommended 
by Government fact-finding boards. 

Operate private industries when strikes 
interfere with the public interest. 

It is hoped, by use of this procedure, to 
provide the basis for settlement of disputes 
so that, when plants are turned back to 
their owners, the workers will not again 
walk off their jobs. Wartime experience has 
shown, however, that seizure does not al- 
ways settle the differences between unions 
and employers, and that new strikes can be 
expected when seized plants are returned. 
With the war over, there probably will be 
more strikes after seizure ends than there 
were during war, when patriotism helped 
to patch up differences. 
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TAX REFUNDS AS STRIKE ISSUE 


Effect of Carry-Back Law Which Unions Say Helps Firms to Resist 


Why credits are unlikely 
to offset company losses 
of income due to closing 


Wartime tax provisions for business re- 
lief suddenly have become a bone of con- 
tention in the strike issue. Unions charge 
that tax laws are rigged to give public 
money to corporations as strike-breaking 
funds. The general public hears the term 
“carry-back” for the first time, and del- 
uges the Treasury for explanations. 

Actually, the carry-back and other relief 
provisions were written into war,taxes to 
take care of extraordinary expenses that 
war saddled upon corporations. They were 
put into the tax law of 1942, long before 
the present strike issue arose. 

The excess-profits tax provides the 
basic explanation. This was a tax on “ex- 





—Herblock in Washington Post 


TWO WAYS OF LOOKING... 


cess” corporate profits resulting from war. 
Whether a profit was excess or not was 
measured either by a company’s prewar 
earnings between 1936 and 1939, or by a 
specified return on its capital investment. 
This base is known as the “excess-profits 
credit.” Earnings above that base were 
taxed at 95 per cent, with provision for a 
10 per cent postwar refund. Earnings be- 
low the base paid the normal corporation 
tax of no more than 40 per cent. 

In addition, the excess-profits tax was 
designed to average out a corporation’s 
wartime tax payments through the war 
and early postwar period. A company, for 
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example, might make a huge profit in one 
year and little or nothing in the next. Here 
is where the carry-back comes in. 

The carry-back is a device that is used 
when a company’s earnings fail to exceed 
its excess-profits credit. In that event, the 
unused portion of the credit can be ap- 
plied to an earlier year and the excess- 
profits tax for that year is reduced. For 
example, if a company earned $1,000 
above its credit in 1943, the net excess- 
profits tax on that amount was $855. If 
in 1945 earnings fell short of the credit by 
$1,000, that sum could be carried back to 
1943, wiping out excess-profits tax liability 
for the earlier year. 

When Congress repealed the excess- 
profits tax it continued the carry-back 
through 1946 to enable corporations to 
meet possibly heavy reconversion ex- 
penses with tax refunds. Now, losses due to 
strikes could produce the same effect. 

Its workings could be like this: 

Excess-profits credit of a corporation 
that earned $40,000,000 a year in its base 
period would be $40,000,000. Now suppose 
this company made $100,000,000 in 1944. 
It was subject to a 1944 net excess-profits 
tax of 85.5 per cent on $60,000,000, after 
taking the postwar refund into considera- 
tion, or a tax of $51,300,000. In addition, 
a normal tax of 40 per cent was levied on 
the remaining $40,000,000, amounting to 
$16,000,000. That brought total 1944 
taxes to $67,300,000. 

If shut down through 1946 by a strike 
or otherwise, this company could apply its 
wartime $40,000,000 excess-profits credit 
to 1944 by the carry-back. That would 
double the 1944 credit to $80,000,000, 
leaving only $20,000,000 subject to 1944 
excess-profits tax at a net of 85.5 per cent, 
or $17,100,000. 

At this point, however, the company 
would be liable for normal income taxes 
in 1944 on $80,000,000 instead of $40,000,- 
000, which, at 40 per cent, would be $32,- 
000,000. Recomputed total tax for 1944, 
therefore, would be $17,100,000 excess- 
profits tax plus $32,000,000 normal tax, or 
$49,100,000. But it paid on 1944 earnings 
a net tax of $67,300,000. The difference— 
$18,200,000—would be the refund. 

For purposes of simplification, this ex- 
ample ignored the $10,000 specific exemp- 
tion for excess-profits tax. 

Refunds also can be obtained by an- 
other method. 

Rapid depreciation of equipment in- 
stalled for war production also is allowed 
by the tax laws. Corporations could charge 
off such equipment in five years, instead 


of over the normal useful life, say 10 or 
20 years. It also was provided that, if the 
war ended earlier, write-offs could be 
speeded up. That is now permitted. 

A piece of war equipment costing 
$1,500,000, for instance, could be written 
off originally at the rate of $300,000 a year. 
Now the write-off can be stepped up to 
$500,000 a year. That would add $200,000 
a year to depreciation charges of the 
company and could result in both lower 
excess-profits taxes and normal taxes, since 
taxable income would be lower. 

However, reductions in excess-profits 
taxes through rapid depreciation would re- 
duce the amount of tax to which carry- 
backs could apply. It is doubtful that 
many companies could use both methods 
together to much advantage. 

Tax refunds through carry-backs, more- 
over, are important chiefly to companies 
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that had a high excess-profits credit and 
also paid high excess-profits taxes. The 
U.S. Steel Corp., for example, reported no 
excess-profits tax for 1944 and therefore 
has no carry-back. Bethlehem Steel re- 
ported about $90,000,000 excess-profits tax 
payment for 1944. 

Carry-back refunds for 1946, the 
Treasury estimates, will be no more than 
$235,000,000 for all corporations. The 
largest corporations, combined, normally 
earn well above that amount. Prolonged 
strikes may raise the estimate, but refunds 
are unlikely ever to amount to as much 
as 1946 profits would be if firms operated, 
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Slow Motion on Labor Laws: 
Growing Impatience for Action 


Pre-election Reluctance of Congress to Force Union Restraints 


Committee delays as hurdle 
for punitive bills. Issues 
that cut across party lines 


The scene of action in the labor war 
now is shifting from the White House to 
Congress. Businessmen are looking hope- 
fully for a law that can be used “to 
bring labor into line.” Some industrialists 
are arguing that organized labor is ir- 
responsible and should be made legally 
answerable for the power that it holds. 

Congress is feeling the heat from both 
sides. Organized labor is fighting any 
change in present laws. Business is point- 
ing to the present breakdown of labor-man- 
agement relations and pressing for quick 
action. And strikes continue to spread. 

But no law is likely to emerge quickly. 
Neither President Truman nor business is 
likely to stampede Congress into hasty ac- 
tion. If the House passes a bill, that 
measure still has to go through the Sen- 
ate. Whatever law is enacted will come 
slowly, perhaps too late to be effective in 
the present situation. Here is a summary 
of the situation as it now exists: 

The House is taking up President 
Truman’s fact-finding bill. A wide variety 
of proposals to curb strikes and regulate 
union activities is being dusted off for in- 
corporation in the measure. The House 
may enact some of these. But whatever 
bill is passed by the House will be allowed 
to cool off before it gets to the Senate 
floor. The Senate Labor Committee stands 
in the way. 

Fact finding. In the House melee, Mr. 
Truman’s proposal to create fact-finding 
boards is in a fair way toward being lost. 
The measure reported by the House Labor 
Committee bears little resemblance to Mr. 
Truman’s recommendation. It would give 
him power to create a board that could do 
little more than his boards already can do. 
The recommendations would not be bind- 
ing and the measure does not include a 
30-day ban against strikes or power to 
subpoena company books. 

The May-Arends bill, which came close 
to being adopted once before by the 
House, is being put into readiness again. 
Either this bill, or one of several others 
that would put new restrictions upon 
labor, is to be pressed by its supporters in 
the House in an effort to substitute it for 
the fact-finding measure 

This bill forbids labor unions to make 
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campaign contributions. A union that 
strikes during the period of a contract 
would lose its status as a bargaining agent. 
A labor organization that was a party to 
such a contract could be sued in its own 
name in federal court for damages to 
any person who might be injured as a 
result of such a strike. 

The 1941 Smith bill, which would re- 
write the regulations under which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board operates, to 





The Senate Labor Committee is 
withholding action on Mr. Truman’s fact- 
finding bill to see what sort of shape that 
measure is in when it emerges from the 
House. Senator Ellender (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana, introduced Mr. Truman’s measure 
in the Senate. But here again hope among 
Southern Democrats is that the bill may be 
used as a springboard to stronger action. 

Long hearings have been held on the 
fact-finding measure and a rewrite is in 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR ELLENDER 
... Southern Democrats hoped for a springboard 


give a new definition of unfair labor prac- 
tices and permit a new type of investiga- 
tion of labor unions, also is ready for the 
fact-finding battle. Representative How- 
ard W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, au- 
thor of the measure, is one of the leaders 
in the fight for stronger regulatory legis- 
lation for the labor unions. 

Union registration also is being sought 
by another bill that may be brought to 
the House floor in this fight. 

Broadcasting. Still another proposal 
that may be injected into the dispute is 
a measure to regulate radio broadcasting 
by labor unions. 

How far the House will go toward adopt- 
ing any of these measures is purely a 
matter of guesswork in the present mood 
of House members. There is strong senti- 
ment among them for legislation that will 
put more responsibility upon the unions. 


prospect. Several members of the Com- 
mittee say the bill is no answer to the 
problem. After the Committee gets the 
House measure, a new study will be made. 

Mediation. A great deal of thought is 
being given to some form of compulsory, 
or near-compulsory, arbitration or media- 
tion. Committee experts are turning their 
study in this direction. The Committee has 
two bills that approach the problem from 
this direction. One is the Ball-Burton- 
Hatch bill for compulsory arbitration. It 
uses some of the principles of the Railroad 
Mediation Act and rewrites sections of the 
Wagner Act. The second is the McMahon 
bill to strengthen the Labor Department's 
Conciliation Service and create a national 
mediation board. Neither, however, is in 
prospect of early acceptance. 

Hobbs antiracketeering bill, The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, headed by 
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Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
has the Hobbs antiracketeering bill about 
ready to bring out. This bill is aimed at 
prevention of interference with interstate 
commerce by strikers. It grows out of 
practices that have been charged to 
teamster unions. 

Union incorporation is called for in sev- 
eral measures introduced in both the 
Senate and the House. These would give 
unions somewhat the same status as busi- 
ness institutions. The latest such measure 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia. 

The Senate is not likely to be hurried 
into the adoption of any of these measures, 
however. It rarely legislates hastily. 

Back of the whole situation lies the 
fact that elections are fairly close at hand. 
The primaries are only a few months away. 
Only a third of the Senators have seats 


legislation to curb unions. It is causing the 
sharpest battles to be fought over parlia- 
mentary maneuvers in which the issues are 
obscured, and it is difficult for a member 
to be listed clearly as for or against specific 
measures. 

Labor’s program. Not only is a watch 
being kept over the votes of members of 
Congress on legislation that might be re- 
garded as punitive to labor, but a close 
record is maintained of their 
votes for or against legislation that labor 
desires. 

Tax rebates. Aside from the minimum- 
wage measure, full employment, housing, a 
public health program, maintenance of the 
Office of Price Administration and reestab- 
lishment of building material controls, or- 
ganized labor is pressing for a measure to 
ban tax refunds to firms which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decides have 


being 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR McCARRAN 
... the antiracketeering bill is just about ready 


that are at stake in the election. But all 
of the House members have seats at stake. 
This makes the political tension in the 
House greater than in the Senate. Efforts 
to stir up public reaction and convince 
members of a demand for legislation are 
having more effect in the House 

The Washington representatives of or- 
ganized labor are keeping a close watch on 
the voting of every member of Congress. 
All of those who vote punitive legislation 
for labor can expect the labor publications 
to take word of that fact back to the 
voters in their home districts. And with it 
will go the urgent suggestion that members 
of organized labor not support him for 
re-election this autumn. 

This fact is putting a damper on the 
activity of members who have large num- 


bers of workers in their districts, and who’ 


otherwise might be inclined to vote for 
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caused strikes by unfair labor practices. 

This measure will be used by Demo- 
cratic and Republican spokesmen for la- 
bor on the House floor to combat what 
they regard as the antilabor legislation 
that is being put forward by Representa- 
tive Smith and his followers. Bills to ban 
tax rebates have been introduced by sev- 
eral members of the House. 

The tax-rebate measure grows out of a 
charge by Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO, that, because of the tax-rebate laws, 
the strike-bound steel industry would make 
profits even if it should remain idle for the 
rest of the year. Somewhat similar charges 
have been raised against General Motors. 
The rebates grow out of a provision in the 
tax- laws which permits unused excess- 
profits tax credits. 

The battle over labor legislation is cut- 
ting squarely across party lines. In both 








—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 
... labor also watched 


houses, it finds Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans linked together for 
tighter regulation of labor. 

Similarly, the labor legislation battle 
brings into the same team such House 
members as Representatives LaFollette, 
the Indiana Republican, and Andrew J. 
Biemiller, the Wisconsin Democrat; and 
such Senators as Wayne Morse, the Ore- 
gon Republican, and Harley M. Kilgore, 
the West Virginia Democrat. 

Quite a few serious-minded members of 
both houses of Congress are arguing that 
during the heat of industrial conflict is 
not the time to legislate. They hope that 
legislation can be held in abeyance until 
the strikes abate. The elections may be 
over then. 
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ENLISTED MEN’S COMPLAINTS 


Resentments at System of Privileges for Army and Navy Officers 


Caste lines in social life, 
different comforts, food, 
rewards and punishments 


The Army and Navy are to be forced to 
consider ways for softening their caste 
system. The wide gulf that separates of- 
ficers from men under this system, and the 
distinctions and privileges accorded to of- 
ficers have proved irksome to enlisted men. 

Resentment over the caste system is one 
factor in slowing voluntary re-enlistments 
in the postwar Army and Navy. It is a 
factor, too, influencing Congress to end 
Selective Service at the first opportunity 
and to refuse to accept universal military 
training. 

Men report cases in which they are re- 
quired to salute empty jeeps that carry 
officers’ insignia. They complain that of- 
ficers use airplanes for personal business 
while enlisted men wait for transportation 
home. They object to rules that bar en- 
listed men from going out with Army and 
Navy nurses, and WAC and WAVE of- 
ficers. They resent officers’ clubs stocked 
with liquor while men are denied a chance 
to buy liquor. They don’t like the officers’ 
right to require them to do menial tasks 
—“dog-robber” jobs of waiting on officers 
to satisfy personal whims—when_ these 
tasks seem beneath the dignity of drafted 
Americans. 

In trying to build a large postwar Army 
and Navy based upon voluntary service, 
the military organizations are up against 


CAMPAIGNING FOR A PEACETIME ARMY 
... accumulated gripes weren‘t helping the program 


resentment at caste distinctions now pre- 
vailing. They are faced with a situation 
that may require them to ease the policy 
of caste or forfeit needed re-enlistments. 

Basic complaints about the wartime 
caste system, as still observed in both serv- 
ices, are these: 

Living quarters are vastly better for 
officers than for men. Aboard ship and in 
Army garrisons, officers sleep generally 
two to a room, while enlisted men live in 
tents, barracks or quarters housing from 6 
to 60 or more. 

Saluting is often carried to extremes. 
While called a military privilege, the ne- 
cessity for saluting all officers except when 
indoors is often irksome to servicemen. 

Food, except under combat conditions 
in the Army, is served at separate messes 
for officers and men. The men either serve 
themselves or rotate on KP, while officers 
are invariably served by enlisted waiters 
food prepared by enlisted cooks. 

Liquor is rationed to officers overseas, 
while enlisted men may be sold only beer 
in both the Army and Navy. 

Special privileges, awarded to officers 
only, create a sharp social distinction be- 
tween the ranks—things like the right to 
frequent off-limit clubs, to enter post thea- 
ters first, to escort commissioned nurses 
and WACs, to employ service transporta- 
tion for personal use. 

Regimentation of enlisted personnel, 
both in training and during off-duty hours, 
is especially aggravating to the American 
soldier and sailor. In most cases, he is told 


when he may leave camp or ship, where he 
may not go, what he must not buy, with 
whom he may associate and when he 
must return. On duty, he follows a strict 
schedule at all times. 

Decorations also tended to favor offi- 
cers of both services. In the Army, offi- 
cers received 34% times as many awards 
for valor, on a per capita basis, as en- 
listed men. And in the Navy the per 
capita ratio was 13 to 1. 

Punishment likewise is doled out in 
what most citizen soldiers and sailors con- 
sider an undemocratic manner. Command- 
ing officers at their own discretion may 
decree up to one week’s hard labor for en- 
listed men’s offenses, and court-martial of- 
fenses result in much longer periods of con- 
finement and labor. 

Officers, however, are seldom. punished, 
and when they are it is generally by con- 
finement to quarters or fines. 

Terminal pay is another evidence of 
discrimination, in the eyes of most en- 
listed men. When separated from the sery- 
ice, officers draw pay for all leave ac-| 
cumulated during their tours of duty, 
to 120 days. Enlisted personnel are not) 
paid for accumulated furlough time upon 
discharge. Officers of lower ranks as well 
as enlisted men receive the standard mus- 
tering-out pay of $200, with an extra $100) 
for overseas service. 

In general, servicemen’s complaints 
follow that pattern. Specific cases of offi- 
cers abusing their privileges bring these 
gripes to a head. Coupled with the current, 
unrest over the rate of demobilization, 
they are lowering morale of the peacetime 
Army and Navy. 

It adds up to this: Enlisted men dislike 
the lack of democracy that prevails be- 
tween officers and men) and in most of the 
clamor to get out of the service this dislike 
is a large factor. 

The class distinction between officers 
and men, nevertheless, is both universal 
and traditional. Some degree of this is nec- 
essary for control of large bodies of men | 
during both war and peace. Even the Rus- 
sians restored the Army caste system to a 
large extent during the past war. 

The choice, thus, which the Army and 
Navy face is this: They may continue 
their traditional policy of setting officers 
apart in the interests of discipline, and 
keep up the needed man power by holding 
conscripted veterans as long as possible. Or 
they may revise their officer-man relations J 
on a more democratic basis. The latter, in § 
the opinion of most GI’s, would result in § 
far more re-enlistments and would solve § 
the man-power problem with volunteers. | 
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Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

® Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

® Lubrication Schedules 
and Controls 

® Skilled Engineering Counsel 

® Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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O, this isn’t an engineer’s nightmare! 

It’s our conception of the different 

types of gears in your plant, linked in a con- 

tinuous train. Production costs .. . and 

profits ... depend on efficient operation of 

gears like these. Each gear has its own 
lubrication needs. 

Some are plain, ordinary gears. Socony- 
Vacuum makes a special “Black Magic’’ 
fluid to prolong their life. There’s a worm 
gear. Socony-Vacuum has special oils that 
stay on despite the wiping, sliding action. 


ear Puzzle with a Payoff 


or your Plant! 


There are herringbone gears, hypoids, bevels 
and spiral-bevels. Socony- Vacuum engineers 
have the products . . . and the knowledge 
... to assure scientific lubrication for every 
type under every condition. 

The same applies to all bearings and cyl- 
inders. Socony-Vacuum’s great new war- 
time developments, backed by 80 years’ 
lubrication experience, are available in a 
Complete Lubrication Program for: your 
plant. Insure maximum machine efficiency 
now with this program. 


Tune In “Information Please’’—Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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Back from the AAF to the Studebaker job of 
apprentice tool maker he left in 1942, has come 
W. A. Smith, Jr. His proud father, W. A. Smith, 
tool supervisor, and a veteran of 26 Studebaker 
years, is seen giving the young man a suggestion. 
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They're "Mike" and “Bob” totheir fellow workers 
in the Studebaker plants. Mike Milavecz, a gauge 
maker, has 28 notable years at Studebaker to his 
credit. His son, Bob, was a Navy Aviation 
Cadet before returning to his Studebaker job. 


Unchanged 


in a changing world! 





Meet the Townsleys of South 
Bend—J. B. Townsley, the father, 
is 56. W. B. Townsley, the son, is 
25. Their expert craftsmanship is 
the kind that puts extra miles of 
fine performance into every Stude- 
baker. You never have to pay 
any premium for this plus value. 







Studebaker’ trustworthy 
Jather-and-son craftsmanship 


ARS vary in appearance with 

the years. Mechanical im- 

provements add new zest and con- 
venience to driving. 

But there’s one thing unchang- 
ing in the ever-changing automo- 
bile picture—and that’s the quality 
of Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
son craftsmanship. 

Today, that trustworthy crafts- 
manship is one of the best reasons 
for buying a Studebaker, just as it 
was back in motoring’s goggle- 


’ and-duster days. 


Thanks to painstaking care in 
every detail of their manufacture, 
Studebaker cars stay singularly 
free from the need for frequent and 
costly repairs—and they continue 
to command excellent prices as 
used cars, long after they have 'left 


the hands of their original owners. 

For generations, the quality of 
Studebaker craftsmanship has 
been zealously maintained by 
responsible workmen who are 
friendly neighbors and solid citi- 
zens with their roots deep in South 
Bend’s history. 

Home-loving, home-owning 
family men themselves, these 
craftsmen have been encouraging 
their own sons, through the years, 
to join with them in building 
Studebaker cars to the very high- 
est standards of excellence. 


Sh Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUILDER OF CARS WORTHY 
OF AMERICA’S HOMES 
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FINAL FACTS OF PEARL HARBOR: 


MISTAKES AT EVERY LEVEL 


Wrong Guesses in Washington and Oahu, and Mix-Ups in Liaison 


Success of Japanese in 
keeping objective secret, 
despite breaking of code 


A complete and detailed report on what 
really happened at Pearl Harbor, and why, 
at last can be made. That report is dis- 
tilled from nearly 2,000,000 words of testi- 
mony taken to find who, if anybody, was 
responsible for that disaster. 

Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Lieut. 
Gen. Walter C. Short now have given 
their testimony. Every shred of impor- 
tant information, from every one of the 
principal actors in that drama, is in the 
record. Almost every: suspicion of every 
interested member of Congress, Republi- 
can or Democrat, has been explored about 
as far as it can be explored. There have 
been five separate investigations of the 
Navy’s role in Pearl Harbor and four 
separate investigations of the Army’s role. 

Out of the mass of factual information 
available, salient points as to what hap- 
pened and what did not happen, before 
and during the historic Japanese attack, 
now can be brought together. 

What happened. The record shows 
clearly that the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbor with full knowledge of what they 
would find. They knew what ships the 
U.S. had there, and exactly where these 
were located in the harbor. They knew 
that the U.S. was maintaining no long- 
range air patrol. Despite the fact that 
many of their radio messages were being 
intercepted and decoded, they kept the 
secret of this particular plan. As a result, 
all high officials of the U.S. Government 
were caught by surprise. That included 
the late President Roosevelt, the then Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, top Army and 
Navy officials in Washington, and the two 
commanders in Hawaii—Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short. 

What did not happen. Also shown 
clearly in the record is that the Fleet was 
not kept at Pearl Harbor as “bait” for the 
Japanese, but rather as a “deterrent” to 
discourage Japan from aggressive action 
toward the Philippines and the Netherlands 
Indies. During the period leading up to 
Dec. 7, 1941, President Roosevelt and the 
high command in Washington were trying 
to stall off trouble with Japan. They con- 
sidered Germany the greater threat, and 
they felt the U.S. was not yet ready for a 
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two-front war. No evidence has been in- 
troduced to show that Mr. Hull’s note of 
November 26 to the Japanese was intend- 
ed as an ultimatum. Instead, the note was 
this nation’s refusal to bow to what Mr. 
Hull considered the Japanese ultimatum of 
November 20, demanding that the U.S. 
free Japanese funds, lift embargoes on oil 
and other materials, and agree not to in- 
terfere with Japan’s actions in China. 


or - 
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MIDGET JAPANESE SUB 





U.S. disaster of Dec. 7, 1941, was trace- 
able largely to these four causes: first, lack 
of clear communication between the vari- 
ous parts of the U.S. military establish- 
ment; second, lack of sufficient weapons; 
third, failure of the military leaders in 
Washington to diagnose the Japanese plans 
correctly, and, fourth, failure of the com- 
manders in Hawaii to give sufficient weight 
to the likelihood of an air attack. 





IN FRONT OF CAPITOL 


... to assess responsibility— 2,000,000 words to date 


That refusal was taken by the Japanese 
as the signal to go through with war plans 
that already were under way. 

What wasn’t done. Basis for the cur- 
rent hearings, and the successive investiga- 
tions that led up to them, was laid four 
years ago by the commission headed by the 
then Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts, which told in its report of things left 
undone at Pearl Harbor. When the Jap- 
anese attacked, the aircraft-warning | sys- 
tem was not operating. The long-range air 
patrol of the Navy and the inshore patrol 
of the Army had not been maintained. An- 
tiaircraft batteries were not manned and 
supplied with ammunition. Fighter air- 
planes were not ready to take to the air. 

What the trouble was. Now a joint 
committee of Congress is reviewing the 
whole matter once more, this time in pub- 
lic. A study of this record reveals that the 





Faulty liaison. Numerous cases of 
faulty liaison and misunderstood communi- 
cations have been brought out. 

Between the Army and Navy at Hawaii, 
there were important gaps in the knowl- 
edge of each as to what the other was 
doing. This was in spite of the fact that 
detailed war plans for joint Army-Navy 
action had been worked out, the fact that 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short were 
personally on friendly terms and often 
played golf together, and the fact that the 
two men did discuss with each other the 
November 27 warning from Washington. 

General Short did not know that the 
Navy had no long-range air patrol. He did 
not see the messages sent from Washing- 
ton to:Admiral Kimmel on December 3, 4 
and 6, saying the Japanese at various posts 
were burning codes and documents. 

On the morning of December 7, the 
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Army at Hawaii was not told of the 
Navy’s reported sinking of a Japanese 
submarine outside Pearl Harbor, although 
a letter to the Fleet issued by Admiral 
Kimmel on October 14 had warned that a 
single submarine attack might indicate the 
presence of a considerable surface force, 
probably composed of fast ships accom- 
panied by an aircraft carrier. 

Admiral Kimmel did not know that Gen- 
eral Short, in response to the November 
27 warning from General George C. Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff, had ordered an 
alert only against sabotage. He thought 
that the Army at Hawaii had only one 
form of alert—an all-out one—and did not 
know that, on November 5, three forms of 
alert had been defined, of which that 
against sabotage was the mildest. Admiral 
Kimmel thought the Army’s radar was 
fully manned on a 24-hour basis, whereas 
it was being operated only on a part-time 
basis, and, on the day of the attack, was 
operated only from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m. 

The Navy at Hawaii, on December 
was not told of the Army’s detection of the 
Japanese planes by radar. Lieut. K. A. 
Tyler (since promoted to lieutenant 
colonel) did not pass on this information 
to the Navy until after the day of the 
attack, too late to help the Navy locate 
the position of’ the Japanese carriers. 

Between the Army and Navy in Wash- 
inaton, information was being exchanged 
rather fully. Nevertheless, there were slip- 
ups that had a bearing on the events of 
December 7. For example, Col. Edward F. 
French, who sent General Marshall’s final 
warning of December 7, failed to use the 
stronger Navy radio when the Army radio 
could not get through to Pearl Harbor, 
and sent the message by Western Union 
and RCA instead. Also, Maj. Gen. Sher- 
man Miles, then assistant chief of staff in 
charge of intelligence, has admitted that 
the messages of December 3, 4 and 6 sent 
by the Navy and intended to be shown to 
the Army at Hawaii did not carry specific 
instructions that they were to be so shown. 
These are the messages General Short says 
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he did not see. 

Within the Navy, between Washing- 
ton and Hawaii, there was a wide gap as 
to general background of the war situa- 
tion. Admiral Stark and his associates in 
Washington were acutely aware of the im- 
minence of war. They thought they were 
conveying this knowledge to Admiral Kim- 
mel in the warnings and orders that were 
sent from October 16 to December 7. But 
Admiral Kimmel and his associates in 
Hawaii,. after studying these messages, 
thought only that war was “more probable.” 

In Washington, the November 27 warn- 
ing directing a “defensive deployment 
preparatory to carrying out the tasks as- 
signed in WPL-46” was considered to 
mean sending the Fleet to sea, to avoid 
a possible attack on Pearl Harbor. But to 
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—Harris & Ewing 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL 
... he lacked Japanese ‘‘magic” 


Admiral Kimmel it meant to stay tempo- 
rarily on the defensive and get ready to 
carry out the westward offensive into the 
Marshall Islands provided for in “WPL 
1-46,” the Navy’s war plan. 

Now Admiral Kimmel, citing the many 
letters he had received from Admiral 
Stark all through 1941, warning that war 
might break out any time, says he had a 
“plethora” of war warnings, but no 
specific orders. Furthermore, he points out, 
Admiral Stark himself weakened the ef- 
fect of the October 16 and November 24 
warnings by sending personal letters after- 
ward, minimizing the likelihood of im- 
mediate hostilities. No word of Mr. Hull’s 
November 26 note to the Japanese was 


sent to the Navy commander in Hawaii. 

Admiral Kimmel had asked for complete 
information from Washington, and thought 
he was receiving it. But Washington, try- 
ing to prevent the Japanese from knowing 
their code had been broken, was not send- 
ing him the information obtained from 
“magic,” the intercepted Japanese mes- 
sages. Among these were several in which 
Tokyo showed special interest in the loca- 
tion of ships in Pearl Harbor. Admiral Stark 
thought Admiral Kimmel had facilities at 
Pearl Harbor for decoding the Japanese 
messages, as Admiral Thomas C. Hart did 
at Manila, and was so informed by Admi- 
ral Richmond Kelly Turner, then chief of 
the Navy’s War Plans Division. But Ad- 
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GENERAL SHORT 
2 «the Army had some gaps of its own 
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miral Kimmel actually had no such facili- 
ties, nor did he know until afterward that 
Admiral Hart had them. 

Within the Army, between Washington 
and Hawaii, the gap was similar to that 
existing in the Navy. General Short, like 
Admiral Kimmel, was not receiving Japa- 
nese “magic.” He failed to interpret the 
November 27 warnings as General Mar- 
shall expected he would, and as the com- 
manders at Panama, Manila and the West 
Coast actually did. Within 30 minutes he 
dispatched his reply, that he was alerting 
against sabotage. Later, when he received 
specific orders from Washington to guard 
against sabotage, and then no further 
word, he was convinced his interpretation 
was correct. In Washington, neither Gen- 
eral Marshall nor Maj. Gen. Leonard T. 
Gerow, then chief of the Army’s War 
Plans Division, hoticed that no other reply 
from General Short had been received. 
Hence, when December 7 arrived, they ac- 
tually did not know the state of readiness 
of General Short’s command. 

Within the Navy in Washington, there 
was confusion between Vice Admiral Theo- 
dore S. Wilkinson, then Director of Naval 
Intelligence, and Admiral Turner as to 
which was responsible for sending infor- 
mation to field commanders. 

Within the Army in Washington, no 
one took the responsibility of acting in 


General Marshall’s absence on Sunday 
morning, Deeember 7, when it was realized 
that a final warning should be sent out. 
Within the Navy at Hawaii, some of the 
admirals did not know of the November 
27 warning. Among these were Rear Ad- 


miral (now Vice Admiral) Patrick N. L. 
Bellinger, then commander of the Navy’s 
air arm at Pearl Harbor, and Rear Admiral 
(nov Vice Admiral) John Henry Newton, 
commander of the task force that left Pearl 
Harbor December 5 to deliver planes to 
Midway Island. Admiral: Kimmel now ex- 
plains, however, that he had discussed the 
November 27 warning with Vice Admiral 
Wilson Brown, to whom these other ad- 
mirals were subordinate. 

Within the Army at Hawaii, many of 
General Short’s subordinate officers were 
completely unaware of the critical situa- 
tion existing between the U.S. and Japan. 
He says he was following out General 
Marshall’s instructions to limit knowledge 
of the November 27 warning to “minimum 
essential officers.” 

Thus, in many parts of the military es- 
tablishment, confusion arose because vital 
information was not transmitted and or- 
ders were misunderstood. That confusion, 
it now is clear, was one of the factors that 
permitted success of the Japanese attack. 

Lack of weapons. Another factor was 
failure of the nation to build weapons soon 
enough to make Pearl Harbor and other 
outlying bases secure. Admiral Kimmel 
was unable to carry on a regular and com- 
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plete long-range air patrol, because he 
lacked enough planes. He needed 250 
planes for this purpose, whereas he had 
only 59, and these really belonged to the 
Fleet and were intended for possible of- 
fensive action. He says now that he could 
have used his scanty supply of planes for 
such patrol only for a short period and 
could have detected the Japanese task 
force only if the attack could have been 
predicted within narrow limits of time. 
Otherwise, the planes soon would have 
been worn out and the crews exhausted. 

Similarly, the Pearl Harbor base was 
handicapped for lack of enough fighter 
planes and antiaircraft guns, and lack of 
identification devices for radar. 

Faulty diagnosis of enemy plans was 
even more fundamental as a cause of the 
U.S. defeat. Practically every high Ameri- 
can military officer, in both Washington 
and Hawaii, expected the Japanese to at- 
tack in the Southwest Pacific, and there 
was what Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King 
has called a “general blindness to Japa- 
nese potentialities in the Central Pacific.” 
Because of the belief that Hawaii was far 
from the probable war front, that territory 
was being used as a training center by 
both the Army and Navy. The intercepted 
Japanese dispatches, if read aright, might 
have given a tip-off to the Japanese plans, 
but no such interpretation was made until 
after December 7. 

Underestimation of air-attack possi- 
bilities by the commanders in Hawaii con- 
tributed further to U.S. unpreparedness. 

General Short feared that there were 
many disloyal persons among the big Japa- 
nese population in Hawaii, and thought 
sabotage was the only real threat to the 
Pearl Harbor base. That is why he con- 
sidered his alert against sabotage sufficient. 

Admiral Kimmel believed that the great- 
est danger to the Fleet was from Japanese 
submarines. He carried on air reconnais- 
sance for clearing the sea lanes of sub- 
marines where the Fleet was_.in training. 
Even when he thought war was near, he 
kept much of the Fleet in the harbor, to 
avoid the possibility of a mass submarine 
attack in the adjacent areas. 

The commander of the Fleet was con- 
vinced that aerial torpedoes could not be 
used in the shallow water of Pearl Harbor, 
where the depth is not greater than 40 
to 45 feet. Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal asserted that information 
was available earlier in 1941 showing 
torpedoes could be launched in depths 
comparable to that of Pearl Harbor. But 
Admiral Kimmel now says that such in- 
formation never reached him. At any rate, 
when the Japanese made their attack, they 
surprised not only Admiral Kimmel but 
many other Navy officers by successfully 
using obsolete aerial torpedoes that had been 
rebuilt with wooden vanes along the sides. 

The underestimation of what aerial tor- 
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—Goldberg in New York Sun 
STILL UNCLAIMED 
»-. every shred is in the record 


pedoes could do was crucial, for, as Ad- 
miral Kimmel now points out, except for 
the destruction they wrought, damage to 
the Fleet was “comparatively negligible.” 

Summing up, a study of the Pearl 
Harbor evidence reveals that on Dec. 7, 
1941, the U.S. was not yet fully geared for 
war, even though a big-scale defense pro- 
gram had been under way for 18 months. 
The Army and Navy still clung to many of 
their peacetime methods. The science of 
war was evolving rapidly and, in respect to 
aerial torpedoes at least, Japan was ahead 
of the U.S. The result was that this coun- 
try, careful not to commit the first overt 
act, waited on the defensive and fell victim 
to the surprise first blow aimed by Japan. 
But the final blow was struck by the U.S. 


GENERAL MARSHALL 


e+. surprise was general 
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OUR PLANS IN THE PACIFIC: 
KEEPING THE STRATEGIC BASES 


Outlook for Dominance of Ocean Despite British and Russian Isles 


Likelihood that U.S. will 
hold seized land as a 
sole trustee under UNO 


A division of the strategic areas to be 
used for military bases in the Pacific now 
is being agreed upon. In this division, the 
United States is to get about what it 
wants, but on the basis of a trusteeship 
under the United Nations and not as out- 
right possessions. 

Control in the Pacific lies in military oc- 
cupation of groups of small islands, widely 
scattered, sparsely populated and with 
little or no economic value. 

The way the situation is working out: 

U. S. is to acquire a sole trusteeship to 
island groups that control the pathway to 
the Philippines, to Japan, and to the ap- 
proaches to the China coast. 

Russia, with U.S. permission, now is 
occupying and is to acquire ownership of 
or sole trusteeship to the Kurile Islands, 
which screen part of the coast of Siberia. 
Russia probably will regain title to south- 
ern Sakhalin Island, as well, to complete - 
her sovereignty over the island. 


—Harris & Ewing 
DEAN ACHESON 
How much would security require... 
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Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
and maybe the Netherlands and France 
will be given trusteeships, some sole and 
some joint, to islands’ now held under 
League of Nations mandate in the area 
south of the equator. 

Real control of the Pacific, under ar- 
rangements now being worked out, will lie 
with the United States. This is true be- 
cause, in addition to its sole trusteeships, 
the U.S. will have permanent bases in the 
Philippines, access to British and other 
bases in the South Pacific on terms to be 
negotiated, and a base at Okinawa, prob- 
ably under a joint trusteeship with China. 

The map on page 23 illustrates the divi- 
sion of the Pacific as it is now being ar- 
ranged. 

At issue, in Congress and at the White 
House, has been the exact form of U.S. 
control over the island groups in the Pa- 
cific formerly held by Japan as mandates 
or as outright possessions. The issue has 
been whether this country should hold 
strategic islands under a United Nations 
trusteeship, or whether it should claim out- 
right possession. The decision, first made 
by President Roosevelt and now confirmed 
by President Truman, is to use the trustee- 
ship form laid down by the Charter of the 
United Nations. This is the trusteeship 
form for strategic areas, which differs sig- 
nificantly from the trusteeship form for 
nonstrategic areas. Primary U.S. concern 
is with strategic areas. 

Acquiring a trusteeship. Here the 
question arises as to just how the United 
States acquires sole trusteeship over a 
strategic area. 

The U.S. starts in possession of most 
of the Pacific bases it wants. It is there 
by right of conquest and occupation. 

The U.S. consults such other nations 
as may be “directly concerned,” according 
to the UNO charter, in the use to be made 
of a strategic area. If the nations “directly 
concerned” agree: 

The Security Council of UNO is then 
asked by the U.S. to approve its request 
for sole trusteeship. If the 11-member 
Council is to approve, seven members 
must vote yes. The seven must include 
all five of the permanent members. One 
of these five is the United States, the oth- 
ers being Britain, Russia, France, and 
China. A no vote by any of the Big Five 
would veto the trusteeship. 

If the Council approves, trusteeship 


over the area goes to the United States 
exclusively. 

Running a trusteeship. What then is 
done with the area is, in effect, solely the 
business of the U.S. 

Tenure of the U.S. in the area is up 
to the U.S. Any attempt in the Security 
Council to cut short U.S. control could 
be defeated by a U.S. veto of the proposal. 

Fortification of the area may be as much 
or as little as the U.S. thinks necessary. If 
another power thinks the U.S. ought not 
to fortify a U.S. trust territory, and asks 
the Security Council to prevent fortifica- 
tion, the U.S. may kill the. proposal in 
Council merely by exercising its veto. 

Inspection of the strategic area by UNO 
inspectors likewise may be permitted or 
not, as the U.S. thinks best. If the U.S. 
wishes to avoid inspection of air and naval 
bases in such strategic areas, the U.S. 
may veto the proposed inspection in meet- 
ings of the Security Council. 

If, on the other hand, the Security 
Council does not approve U.S. trusteeship 
for a strategic area, the U.S. still could 
occupy and control the area. This would 
be contrary to the spirit of the United 
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Nations, but it could be done if the U.S. 
felt its security required it. Dean Acheson, 
Under Secretary of State, implied as much 
in response to questions last week. 

Actually, a Security Council veto on 
U.S. trusteeships is not to be expected. 
Such a veto is unlikely because, before ap- 
proaching the Security Council, the U.S. 
would have obtained agreement to the 
trusteeship from the states “directly con- 
cerned.” If the states directly concerned 
agree, states not directly concerned are not 
likely to object. That should make ap- 
proval of the Security Council a formality. 
If, however, any one of the Big Five on 
the Council did‘ veto the U.S. trusteeship, 
the U.S. in turn could veto this power’s 
trusteeships. The practical effect would be 
to leave the U.S. in control of the strategic 
areas it now occupies. 

Meanwhile, fortification of Pacific areas 
considered strategic by the U.S. is, in 
fact, now under way. Temporary airfields 
and naval facilities are being made perma- 
nent. Equipment and personnel are being 
distributed in line with U.S. strategic 
requirements as defined by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Strategic network. When negotiations 
with UNO for trusteeships and with indi- 
vidual nations for access to South Pacific 
bases are complete, this will be the picture: 

Maior bases, fully operational, in 
Hawaii, Guam-Saipan, and Manus in the 
Admiralty Islands, now under mandate 
to Australia. These three major bases 
stand at the corners of a vast triangle west 
from Pearl Harbor to Guam-Saipan, south 
to Manus near New Guinea. Pearl Harbor, 
however, remains the key fortress. 

Secondary bases, also fully operational, 
in the Aleutians, the Canal Zone, the 
Bonins-Voleano Island groups just east of 
Japan, and probably the Ryukyus, notably 
Okinawa. These bases would supply fleet 
anchorage with facilities for submarines 
and aircraft. 

Stand-by bases, kept on a reduced or 
maintenance status, are to include Gala- 
pagos, subject to agreement with Ecuador; 
\ttu, Johnston Island, Midway, Wake, 
Samoa, Eniwetok and Kwajalein in the 
Marshalls, Truk and Palau in the Caro- 
lines. Midway and Wake, U.S. possessions 
famed in the war, become minor bases, 
Midway for submarine refuge, Wake as an 
air base. The Japanese fortress at Truk, 
long an object of U.S. anxiety, is now 
considered inadequate for a major base. 
Truk will serve merely as a fleet anchorage 
and a way station for transient aircraft. 

Reserve bases, relegated to a caretaker 
status, are planned at Dutch Harbor in 
Alaska, Canton in the Phoenix Islands, 
Palmyra in the Christmas Islands, Majuro 
in the Marshalls, and Ulithi in the Caro- 
lines. These bases will do for temporary 
fleet anchorages and emergency landing 
fields for aircraft. 

This rounds out the picture of future 
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U.S. bases in the Pacific except for the 
Philippines, where the U.S. has the option 
of locating air and naval bases at more 
than a score of points, yet to be deter- 
mined. Terms of an agreement with the 
Philippines can be written into a treaty, 
effective after Philippine independence. 

In places like Okinawa, however, more 
difficult political problems are involved. 
Here, close to Formosa and Korea and not 
far from the new Russian base at Port 
Arthur, relations with China and Russia 
become of concern. A U.S. base on Oki- 
nawa, with the U.S. as sole trustee of the 
area, might be regarded suspiciously by 
Russia and China. In opposition, Russia 
might intensify her claims for trusteeships 
in North Africa, or otherwise conflict with 
British and U.S. plans in Europe. Prob- 
able outcome at Okinawa, therefore, is a 
joint trusteeship by the U.S. and China. 

In nonstrategic areas, the interest of 
the U.S. is secondary. There are no U.S. 
mandates or colonies for which the U.S. 
might ask nonstrategic trusteeships. 


Nevertheless, at London last week the 
U.S. officially asked UNO to extend the 
trusteeship system to cover all colonies and 
dependent areas, rather than limit trus- 
teeships to League of Nations mandates. 
The mandates include 13,000,000 people. 
Trusteeships over all existing colonies and 
dependent areas would affect 300,000,000 
people, including such troubled areas as 
Java and Indo-China. All such areas, U.S. 
policy now avows, ought to be encouraged 
in self-government. 

But, as things stand, the colonial pow- 
ers have limited their requests for non- 
strategic trusteeships to the mandates they 
acquired from the League of Nations. Rep- 
resentatives of the British, French, and 
Dutch empires are unlikely to go along 
with the United States on a broader policy 
for nonstrategic areas. On the question of 
trusteeships for strategic areas, however, 
the U.S. is to have its way. A string of 
bases extending north, south, and west of 
Pearl Harbor will stay firmly within U.S. 
control. 
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Spreading the U.S. Story Abroad: 


Sales Job of Information Units 
World-Wide Project of State Department as Move to Keep Peace 


Connection with military 
fact gathering. Examination 
of objectives by Congress 


The United States is undertaking an am- 
bitious campaign to advertise America to 
the peoples of the world. By powerful radio 
transmitters, cables, newsreels and personal 
contacts, the American story is being 
dinned into every corner of the earth. The 
simple objective is to make the U.S. under- 
stood, and popular. 

At the same time, a co-ordinated intelli- 
gence service, dominated by the military, 
is being set up to keep the Government 
up to date on the most intimate details of 
what is going on abroad. 

Both undertakings, traditional with most 
countries, are new to the U.S. in peace. 
Both have encountered criticism before 
getting well under way. Outsiders fear Gov- 
ernment civilian agencies may have trouble 


with the intelligence service because the. 


military always has been wary of sharing 
its information. Congress, meanwhile, is 
moving slowly on legislation to give lasting 
life to the information service which is 
operating now on a temporary, emergency 
basis. 

Two-way goal of the ventures, which 
on the surface are unrelated, is this: 

“NIA.” The National Intelligence Au- 
thority will gather and analyze informa- 
tion on the politics, raw materials, 
industrial wealth and capacity, war-mak- 
ing potential of the entire world. Its frank 
purpose is to insure U.S. security against 
attack from any quarter. 

Director of NIA is Sidney W. Souers, a 
Missouri businessman who rose to the 
rank of rear admiral as Deputy Chief of 
Naval Intelligence. He will be a civilian 
as head of NIA. He will be responsible to 
a four-member board, three of whom spe- 
cialize in military affairs: the Secretaries 
of War, Navy and State and Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to 
the President. 

“OIC.” The Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs (OIC) will, 
in the words of President Truman, give 
the world a “full and fair picture of 
American life and of the aims and policies 
of the United States Government.” One 
apparent objective, not mentioned in of- 
ficial announcements, is to neutralize and 
counteract anti-U.S. propaganda that 
might go out from other capitals. 


Head of OIC is William Benton, a for- 
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mer advertising executive now in the Gov- 
ernment as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. Working under him in 
the months ahead will be 2,500 people at 
home and abroad employed entirely in 
publicizing America. The program will 
cost about $12,000,000 between now and 
July. Eventually, if Congress approves, it 
will settle down to a $25,000,000 annual 
job of spreading the U.S. story. 
Troubles have developed. The Asso- 
ciated Press refuses to go along with OIC, 


some other countries in this: The U.S. has 
told the world what it proposes to do. It 
has broadcast the story of its peacetime 
plan even before it has the vital congres- 
sional sanction to set up its information 
service on a permanent basis. Already op- 
erating, through a carry-over of the Ad- 
ministration’s war powers, is this nine- 
point campaign to sell the American way 
of life: 

Radio. The “Voice of America,” in 18 
languages, goes out through 36 short-wave 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE BENTON 
-.. it will take $25,000,000 a year to spread the story 


fearful the taint of “propaganda” will 
touch its news reports. The United Press is 
to withdraw, also. Members of Congress, 
who must authorize the setup, want a fin- 
ger on the information service to see that 
it doesn’t slip into politics or away from 
congressional controls. Private radio com- 
panies are interested in the future of the 
undertaking. So, decidedly, are foreign 
governments. 

Other nations have had information 
services since the time of the Roman Em- 
pire. Germany, Japan, Italy, France, Rus- 
sia and other countries have had 
government-controlled or subsidized news 
services. The British Government has an 
influential voice in the British Broadcast- 
ing Company. The British Information 
Service is bigger than the Foreign Office. 

The American way of advertising the 


nation, as blueprinted, differs from that of 


transmitters in this country and through 
powerful radio stations in Algiers, Hono- 
lulu, Saipan, Manila and the American 
Zone in Germany. The State Department 
says the newscasts are essential in giving 
foreigners a better understanding of the 
U.S. In some areas, such as the Balkans, 
short-wave radio is the only means of get- 
ting U.S. news to the people. 

These radio transmitters, now putting 
about 70 programs on the air daily, are 
operated by OIC. Eventually they may 
become a separate Government corpora- 
tion, or may be turned over to private 
companies. In the latter event, a Gov- 
ernment subsidy of $6,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 a year may be necessary because the 
stations produce no revenue themselves. 
Congress will be asked to decide. 

Spot news. A daily wireless bulletin 
goes to U.S. diplomatic missions around 
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the world. It carries some news, Gov- 
ernment texts, official pronouncements. 
Mr. Benton says it is not for direct publi- 
cation, and thus not competitive with 
U.S. private news services. But the wire- 
less bulletin goes to our foreign repre- 
sentatives who are the chief U.S. con- 
tact with the foreign press. It is intended 
to help foreign editors get a balanced 
story of what is happening in the U.S. 

Background. A mail service supplies 
overseas missions with biographical mate- 
rial and official documents relative to the 
U.S. It also services Government-origi- 
nated news photographs. 

Libraries. U.S. libraries are now operat- 
ing, or being set up, in 60 countries. Estab- 
lished by the Office of War Information, 
these libraries proved one of the most pop- 
ular U.S. institutions abroad. Foreign 
Service officers say there is a rush to get 
the U.S. reference books every time a 
major news development occurs in this 
country. 

Photo exhibits and film strips, each pic- 
turing some phase of U.S. life, are pre- 
pared for showing in foreign schools, 
churches and similar institutions. 

Newsreel companies have agreed to 
produce about 100 news and documentary 
films to be distributed abroad by the State 
Department. The Government has an un- 
derstanding with private companies that if 
the showings become profitable the com- 


panies can take over. 

Publications, established in time of war, 
have been discontinued for the most part. 
One will continue on a permanent basis. It 


” 
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is the U.S. Government-edited “America 
circulated in Russia where privately pub- 
lished magazines are barred. 

Cultural attaches. About 400 men (with 
120 secretaries and stenographers) will be 
on duty in foreign countries as the person- 
al-contact men of the U.S. They will work 
with local newspapers, theaters, schools, 
etc., and their job is to circulate U.S. in- 
formation. They correspond to the repre- 
sentatives of the British Information Serv- 
ice stationed in this and other countries. 
They go only to countries where they are 
welcome. Portugal, Greece and Venezuela, 
for example, said the U.S. is going too far, 
and turned down attaches for their coun- 
tries. 

Good neighbors. By far the biggest 
long-range undertaking of the entire pro- 
gram will be the exchange of students, 
teachers, technicians and technical knowl- 
edge between this and other countries. It 
will stop only at the exchange of military 
information. 

About 10,000 foreign students will be 
studying in U.S. colleges and universities 
this year. The Government expects the 
number to double next year and eventually 
to reach 50,000. In addition, trained tech- 
nicians will go abroad to spread knowledge 
of U.S. engineering and medical skills, ed- 
ucational methods, even such things as 
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erosion control and weather forecasting. 
Private industry has done this for years. 

The above is the so-called permanent 
part of the U.S. information and cultural 
program. But before it can become perma- 
nent it must be approved by Congress. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
wants the entire undertaking reviewed by 
Congress after two years. 

An ugly word, propaganda, is be- 
hind what suspicions the program has en- 
countered thus far. Mr. Benton insists the 
only aim of the undertaking is to give to 
the world a frank picture of America, the 
bad with the good, but some members of 
Congress want repeated assurances that 
the publicity campaign will not publicize 
one individual to the detriment of another, 


will not give one American product a 
slight edge over its competitor. 

Supporters of the venture hold these fears 
are unfounded. Truth, they say, is the hall- 
mark of the program’s success, and cannot 
be tampered with if the U.S. is to accom- 
plish its purpose of making the American 
way of life well known around the world. 

Lasting peace is the ultimate objec- 
tive. The new program is designed to ap- 
proach it from two avenues: by spreading 
information about U.S. citizens and _poli- 
cies as a means of increasing world un- 
derstanding; by gathering, through the 
intelligence agency, vital information 
about the rest of the world so the U.S. 
will not be caught with its guard down, 
just in case peace slips. 
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ATOM’S COMING TEST AT SEA: 
CLUES TO THE RESULTS 


Belief That Some Ships of Guinea-Pig Fleet Will Survive First Blast 


Expectation of tidal wave in 
lagoon when bomb explodes 
on surface in second trial 


Modern sea power now is to get its 
supreme test to show how it fares against 
the greatest destructive force known to 
man, the atomic bomb. The result may 
make obsolete many combat theories in- 
volving massed use of ships. It also may 
affect the types of vessels that make up 
future navies (see page 28). 

Three separate blasts are planned, in 
the air, on the surface and deep under sea. 
They are to be aimed at a target fleet of 97 
vessels of all types anchored in an isolated 
atoll of the Marshall Islands. The tests will 
cost nearly half a billion dollars, and ex- 
perts say they are worth the price for this 
reason: They will settle, once and for all, 
the question of whether the atomic bomb 
which obliterated two Japanese cities is a 
weapon of total destruction at sea. 

Speculation, theories and fears about 
the tests already are being advanced by 
experts and by ordinary citizens. Some 
fear the explosions will send a huge tidal 
wave hurtling around the world. Some fear 
the seas will be vaporized and vanish into 
steam and gas, that ship hulls will melt 
instantly in the terrific heat, that radio- 
active waters and air will spread their 
poisons for hundreds of miles. Others think 
the damage will be no greater than that 
from intense, ordinary naval combat. 

Actual results can be measured to some 
extent now, however, as a result of the 
atomic bomb’s performance in war: 

The bomb dropped on Nagasaki had 
little effect on ships in the port, even 
though they were as close to the bomb 
burst as many destroyed buildings. 

The bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
caused no chemical changes in the 
water of city streams. 

Atomic explosions, at the core, 
generate instant heat of 100,000,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. Battleship steel 
melts at 3,000 degrees. But the bomb 
heat diminishes rapidly as it radiates 
from the explosion core. 

Explosive radius over land is about 
1144 miles, ruinous for concentrated 
cities but of less danger to fleets, which 
can spread out over hundreds of miles. 
Difficulty of location in the great un- 
derwater space may make submarines 
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immune, except in hit-or-miss bomb- 

ings to clear limited areas. 

These things are known now, but there 
are many other questions, such as the 
bomb’s effect on various types of vessels 
and weapons, which can be answered only 
after the coming tests. The elaborate 
plans for those tests now are made public 
in detail for the first time. 

“Operation Crossroads,” code name 
of the tests, will be the greatest demon- 
stration of atomic explosions ever seen; a 
far cry from last spring’s early-morning 
blast on the New Mexico desert where 
such men as Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
and Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer wit- 
nessed the first atomic bomb burst in 
history. Bombs of the type that smashed 
Nagasaki are to be used. Vice Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy will be in charge. 

Scene of the test will be tiny Bikini 
Atoll, shown on the map on page 27. Its 
central lagoon is about 20 miles long, 10 
miles wide and sheltered by a dozen small 
islands. The islands will help break up any 
tidal wave that might form. 

Natives on Bikini, and even those on 
‘Eniwetok, 300 miles away, will be evacu- 
ated. Experts are sure the radioactive dan- 
ger is temporary, and eventually the 
islanders will be permitted to return. 

Into the target area will be moved 97 


f 


American, German and Japanese vessels 
ranging from big dreadnaughts to tiny 
landing craft. Lashed to their decks will be 
Army tanks and other weapons. This is the 
guinea-pig fleet, already being assembled. 

“Crossroads, 1.’ Early in May, the 
first atomic bomb will be dropped, timed 
to detonate several hundred feet in the 
air above the target fleet. Navy calcula- 
tions indicate that ships immediately un- 
der the blast will be sunk and all will be 
damaged to some degree. Water in the 
lagoon, and the air above it will be in- 
stantly radioactivated. The rays will be 
carried to the west by sea and air currents. 
The Navy expects to record evidence of 
them 170 miles away. 

“Crossroads, 2.‘ The second test will 
come on July 1. This time, an atomic 
bomb will burst on the ocean surface, in 
the midst of the guinea-pig fleet. This is 
expected to sink some more ships, and to 
overturn many others. The blast, by pres- 
ent calculation, will roll the lagoon into a 
tidal wave 100 feet high with sufficient 
force to topple big ships and bob sub- 
marines like corks. Experts can only guess 
at the destruction. One says the surface 
blast will have the same effect as exploding 
300 tons of TNT in a two-foot lake. 

“Crossroads, 3.’ The climax of the 
tests, will come in 1947, and nobody knows 
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what will happen. The bomb will be ex- 
ploded deep under the surface of the wa- 
ter, where no atomic bomb ever has burst. 
The heat will be so intense, some area of 
the sea may flash into scalding steam and 
from that into gas soaring miles skyward. 

The ocean will shudder from a tremend- 
ous shock which cannot be calculated in 
advance. Water, which will not compress 
as air does, will surge in all directions. 
Present theory is that submarines a few 
miles away will be smashed flat. The same 
thing may happen to surface craft. 

The same fleet will be used for all three 
tests. The ships will be dispersed deliber- 
ately so that no one bomb can destroy 
all. Famous battleships of the U.S. and of 
enemy fleets will be sacrificed to the 
bombs. In the target area will be two air- 
craft carriers, four battleships, two cruisers, 
16 destroyers, five submarines:and 19 trans- 
ports from U.S. fleets; the German heavy 
cruiser Prinz Eugen; the Japanese battle- 
ship Nagato, once Admiral Yamamoto’s 
flagship, and the light cruiser Sakawa. 

\mong the famous U.S. ships are to be 
the Saratoga, oldest U.S. carrier afloat 
and a veteran of Guadalcanal; the battle- 
ships Pennsylvania and Nevada, which 
were in Pearl Harbor when the Japanese 
started the war; the Arkansas, oldest bat- 
tleship in the Navy; the New York, with 
its battle record from North Africa to 
Okinawa, and the cruiser Salt Lake City, 
called the “one-ship fleet” of ‘the Solomons. 

No foreign governments will par- 
ticipate in the tests, which are to be a 
joint operation of the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces. Some foreign representatives may 
be invited as spectators or official observ- 
ers, but they will have no part in the 
scientific calculations. U.S. newspapermen 
will witness the tests. 

The job will require the services of 
20,000 men and a working fleet of 50 ships 
in the target area. In addition, big air 
fleets, stocks of equipment and delicate 
scientific instruments will be assembled. 
The original announcement estimated the 
cost of ‘the initial tests at $100,000,000. 
But, if consideration is given to the origi- 
nal cost of the target ships’ hulls and en- 
gines, to the pay rolls, service equipment 
and other expenses, the price of the test 
goes close to $500,000,000. 

Results will be measured by a fantastic 
array of devices assembled by military 
and civilian experts. The instruments must 
be designed to record developments in the 
target area without being destroyed them- 
selves. Radio-controlled motion-picture 
cameras will be imbedded in the coral is- 
lands to record the explosion scene on 
timed tapes so the scientists can see what 
happened and how long it took. 

Pilotless, radio-controlled airplanes will 
hover over the target area, equipped with 
instruments to record radioactivity at 
varying distances from the scene. Other in- 
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“Operation Crossroads” will be a far cry from the New Mexico desert 


struments will be built into the target 
ships themselves. Seismographs will record 
the shocks miles away. 

All the data are to be assembled eventu- 
ally into separate reports by the Army- 
Navy experts, the scientists, and civilian 
observers. It will be analyzed by an 
evaluation board of two civilian experts, 
two Navy officers, two Army officers and 
a scientist connected with the Army’s Man- 
hattan Project, which spent $2,000,000,- 


000 to make history’s first atomic bomb. 
Final answer. From past experience 
and observations, scientists know these 
things: Single atomic bombs are not likely 
to explode or vaporize large bodies of wa- 
ter; they cannot wipe out a sprawled naval 
task force as they can concentrated cities. 
But only the cgming tests can give the 
final answer to the main question of how 
today’s modern warship can stand up in 
combat in an age of atomic warfare. 
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Shift in emphasis to air arm 
and supersubmarines. Line 
of bases across two oceans 


The atomic bomb is not to change the 
U_S. Navy’s concept of its role as the na- 
tion’s first line of defense. This is to be 
true regardless of the outcome of elaborate 
tests, now to be carried out, to determine 
the effect of atomic when used 
against naval vessels at sea. 

Atomic bombs at present have an ex- 
plosive radius ot about 144 miles. They 
elaborate 


bombs 


are extremely expensive and 
missiles, not mass produced. The oceans 
over which and under which naval ves- 
sels operate are vast in extent and they 
cannot be policed by planes carrying a 
few bombs. 

The result is that the Navy’s plans for 
the future are not to be altered basically. 
Those plans rest upon the assumption 
that an atomic-bomb attack on this coun- 
try would be the prelude to an invasion 
attemp!. The Navy’s role is to counter 
that attack and to provide the means for 
carrying an offensive to the enemy both 
through the air and by transport of coun- 
terinvasion forces. 

Biggest changes in Navy war plans, 
therefore. are in the development of ships 
and aircraft to meet and launch an in- 
vasion against an enemy, while making an 
atomic attack of its own. There will be 
change in emphasis concerning the im- 
portance of various branches of the Navy, 
but the atomic bomb is not a prelude to 
a diminishing role for that arm of the 
nation’s defense. 

Submarines with long range and capable 
of carrying several planes will be empha- 
sized. They are expected to be practically 
immune from atomic bombing at sea. They 
will be hard to detect by radar. They 
may become the most successful means of 
carrying atomic weapons to within short 
distances of coastal targets. 

Nava! aviation is to be the main com- 
ponent oi the fleet. Carriers proved to be 
the backbone of the fleet during the war 
and their importance is to be increased by 
use of superrockets and the new bomb. 
Idea is that carrier-based aircraft will pro- 
vide a highly effective tactical air force 
at sea or in coastal areas distant from 
prepared air bases. Already, airmen hold 
three of the six key positions in the Navy’s 
postwar staff. 

Amphibious forces, to transport troops 
to overseas positions and land them 


against opposition, will be stressed. 
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NAVY’S ROLE IN AN ATOMIC WAR 


Basic Plans for Meeting and Countering Possible Bomb Invasion 


Surface fighting ships will be kept to 
support the amphibious forces and carriers. 

Antisu5marine forces, both surface and 
air, capable of covering the approaches to 
U.S. coasts and essential supply lines at 
sea, will be developed. 

Supply ships and auxiliaries, under 
the new plan, will retain their logistics job 
of supplying all forces overseas, including 
land forces and air forces. 

In all, about 6,400 ships are to be kept, 
of the Navy’s 12,000 vessels in operation 
at war’s end. Of these, 1,079 are major 
combatant ships—319 to be kept in ac- 


U. S. AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


. .. could the atom shatter a concept? 


tive service, 73 in ready reserve and 687 
in laid-up reserve. Some vessels will be 
shifted from active to reserve or from 
reserve to active status as the interna- 
tional situation changes. 

Disposition of these ships during 
peacetime, unless trouble brews in one par- 
ticular area, will be as follows: 

In the Atlantic will be three fleets. The 
Eighth Fleet, with a strong force of car- 
riers and supporting ships, is to operate in 
the North Atlantic and Caribbean;. the 
Tenth, with cruisers, destroyers and auxil- 
iaries, to range from the Caribbean to the 
South Atlantic, and the Fourth Fleet to 
conduct reserve training in the Atlantic. 

In the Pacific will be three other fleets, 
with headquarters at Pearl Harbor. Con- 


‘sisting of aircraft carriers and other heavy 


ships, the Seventh Fleet will operate in 
the Western Pacific and the Fifth in the 


—w. S. Navy 


Central and Eastern Pacific. The Third 
Fleet will conduct reserve training on the 
Pacific Coast. 

In the Mediterranean and other Euro- 
pean waters will be the Twelfth Fleet, 
consisting of both heavy and light ships. 

To carry out this plan, the Navy must 
spend $2,000,000,000 annually. It must 
maintain a permanent force of about 509,- 
000 sailors and 58,000 officers, plus a large 
reserve unit. It must keep shore bases in 
all parts of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and must have available bases in the 
Mediterranean and in Europe. It must 
also develop tactics and tech- 
niques to cope with future 
atomic warfare. 

The man power is available. 
Unlike the Army, the Navy is 
signing up volunteers fast 
enough to meet its needs by 
August 30, when its wartime 
demobilization is to be com- 
pleted. Enlistment and re-en- 
listment now total about 15,- 
000 weekly, with the monthly 
quota at only 21,000. 

Officers to lead the future 
Navy are to be obtained by 
doubling the capacity of the 
Naval Academy from 3,000 to 
6,000, and, in addition, sub- 
sidizing the education of 20; 
000 young men, annually, in 
colleges and universities that 
offer naval training. Thus, 
only part of the permanent 
officer corps will be Annapolis 
men. 

The bases have been picked, 
but Congress must approve 
the selections. The Navy wants, in the 
Atlantic: Roosevelt Roads, San Juan, Ar- 
gentia, Bermuda, one near the Panama 
Canal and one in Cuba; and, in the Pacific: 
Kodiak, Adak, Balboa, Tinian, Saipan, 
Guam, Okinawa, one on the Ryukyus, 
Manus, the Philippines and in Hawaii. 

New tactics are to be developed after 
results of the atomic tests this summer 
are compiled. They are certain to be based 
on wide dispersion of fleet units, with a 
heavy emphasis on naval air power and 
close co-ordination with other arms of the 
service. 

That is Navy’s plan, in general. Con- 
gress must now decide whether or not this 
plan warrants a record peacetime appro- 
priation, many expensive bases and a 
large reserve training program—in short, 
whether or not it is the best American 
defense against atomic warfare. 
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DEADLOCK IN WAGE ARGUMENTS 


White House Belief That Congress Must Act to Force a Solution 


Dispute over the plans to 
add to office space for 
the Chief Executive's staff 


President Truman believes that he is 
caught in the middle in a two-way trial of 
strength that is under way between labor 
and management. He thinks the Govern- 
ment should move into the situation and 
show that it is the power of the people. 
But the President is not ready to say just 
how this is to be done. 

The wartime wage controls are gone. So 
is the War Labor Board, which could ad- 
just wage disputes. The automobile in- 
dustry, as represented by General Motors, 
has rejected the report of Mr. Truman’s 
fact-finding board. The steel industry, 
with United States Steel as the spokesman, 
has turned down the President’s own 
compromise proposal for that industry. 
And there is no certainty that the steel- 
workers would go back into the mills if 
Mr. Truman ordered the plants taken over 
by the Government. 

Which way to turn in the situation is 
the question that has Mr. Truman trou- 
bled. He thinks that both sides in the 
dispute have too much power and he looks 
to Congress for a solution. But the main 
hody of congressional sentiment does not 
seem to look upon Mr. Truman’s sugges- 
tion of fact-finding boards as any real an- 
swer. With an election in the offing, Con- 
oress is disposed to move slowly in the 
adoption of legislation that might offend 
either labor or management, or both. 

\t his press conference, Mr. ‘Truman 
indicated that he does not plan to call a 
conference of management executives to 

what kind of wage increase the nation’s 
economy can endure. This had been sug- 
vested in a radio speech by Benjamin Fair- 
less, president of the United States Steel 
Cop. 

\Ir. Truman said crisply that he al- 
ready has talked with management, that 
he does not make his appointments by 
radio, and that the best thing that Mr. 
Fairless could do would be to send word 
that he accepts Mr. Truman’s tetms for 
sittlement of the steel strike. Meanwhile, 
the White House arranged to have a Con- 
gressman_ disclose Government figures 
which indicate that the proposed steel- 
price increase for the companies would 
have enabled them to pay the cost of the 
wave increase that Mr. Truman proposed. 

The President’ said that he has no plans 
tu seize the steel mills at present. He 
added that he thought the steelworkers 
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should go back to work at the wage in- 
crease he had suggested. But Mr. Truman 
had no suggestion to offer as to how this 
might be done in the face of the steel 
company’s refusal to pay this increase. 
Mr. Truman said he had no further legis- 
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lation to offer on the subject now, but that 
he thought some of the present troubles 
could have been averted if Congress had 
acted on his earlier fact-finding proposals. 

White House changes. The President 
called the controversy over his proposal 
to remodel the executive offices of the 
White House a tempest in a teapot and 
said that he did not think any members 
of Congress were interested except a few 
from districts close to Washington. Only 
an hour or so after he made the statement, 
the House of Representatives voted to 
withdraw the money the President had 
planned to use in making the changes. 

Mr. Truman had regarded the changes 
as necessary to give adequate working 
quarters to his office staff. If not made, 
the President said he might have to do as 
Dolly Madison, who he said had hung her 
washing in the East Room. In his own 
case, Mr. Truman said he might have to 
put some clerks in the East Room. A re- 
porter reminded him that it was Abigail 
Adams who had put her washing in the 
East Room. Mr. Truman said Dolly Madi- 
son had, too. 

Changing the guard. Inside the White 
House, changes are not being stopped by 
Congress. The week brought the resigna- 
tion of Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics and member of the Repa- 
rations Commission. All through the latter 
phases of the Roosevelt Administration, 
Mr. Lubin was a personal economic ad- 
viser for President Roosevelt. Another 
change substituted Wilson W. Wyatt, the 
Federal Housing Expediter, for John B. 
Blandford, Jr., as National Housing Ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Blandford will go to 
China as budget expert, on loan to the 
Chinese Government. 

Samuel [. Rosenman, counsel to the 
President and another of the Roosevelt 
advisers, is leaving the White House on 
February 1. His resignation has _ been 
pending since last April. 

Mr. Rosenman was one of three who 
took part in medal bestowals that the 
President had a hand in during the week. 
The Medal of Merit went to Mr. Rosen- 
man for his work as Special Counsel to the 
President during the war years. The Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal was awarded to 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, the director 
of Selective Service. And a Selective Serv- 
ice medal was pinned on Mr. Truman by 
General Hershey. Among the other things 
that the President got during the week was 
a lifetime membership in the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America, Inc. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- (@) 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- a 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” Ihe Unie AY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Tite me & Pet 
(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. Ty ater : 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecy — 

= February 1, 1946 
A CABINET BUILDING - 
effi 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 5 ee 
(Reprinted from The United States News of April 30, 1934) 

If there is one place wherein the spirit of change in day. Patronage and personnel ought to be delegated Bi 
the public interest has failed to keep pace with the entirely to the manager of a department who, after all, plan 
needs of the times it is in the actual organization or should be responsible for administrative efficiency. Cont 
rather reorganization of the national government. Whether the title of “manager” or “under secre- the 

As one surveys the large building which every im- tary” is used is immaterial. The public would come to ment 
portant department has been given and then looks at appraise the individual as important or not, depend- If 
the tiny structure known as the Executive Offices, it ing on how much authority was really given to him ing, 
becomes apparent that we are still living in the past— by his superior. that 
when the Presidency was a simpler and less exacting Such a plan would permit the departments to be with 
task than it is today. governed virtually all the time by the managers while sary 

For to an extraordinary degree the President’s of- the Cabinet officers could assume their role as presi- the ( 
fice has become not only the clearing house for the dential advisers. To do the latter effectively, it would of th 
petitions of the nation—an ever increasing manifesta- be necessary to give them working facilities to aid the scart 
tion of public interest in government—but it has be- President. In 
come the center of the Government itself. It is even Have advisers close at hand: There ought, there- if th 
more than an office of the general manager of the big- fore, to be a Cabinet Building. It might well be the genes 
gest business the world has ever known. The Presi- State, War, and Navy Building, the present occupants _— 
dency has become a combination of prime minister and of which could be well housed in some of the other By 
executive as well as liaison office between the people numerous structures now made available as the new : 
and their Congress. buildings on Pennsylvania Avenue begin to absorb the : - ‘ 

Theoretically the selection of a Cabinet is important. bureaus from the upper end of the national capital. bans 
For weeks before an inauguration a President bal- In such a Cabinet Building, the President of the +i ‘ 
ances carefully his choices. The country expects to see United States could occupy the top floor. Privacy head 
in the Cabinet men who are able to advise the Presi- could be easily assured. He would thus have office sila 
dent. But it is a paradox of the present arrangement, space commensurate with the size of the job he hastof’ ..... 
both under this and preceding administrations, that do. A subway for the President’s own use could be final 
the Cabinet officers really have no time to do any sub- installed between the Cabinet Building and the White} ¢¢ 4, 
stantial amount of advising. Their opinions are asked House similar to the one in use today between the Th 
and given on specific matters that arise in the routine Senate Office Building and the Capitol. ome 
of governmental operations. But the study and analy- But best of all, the President would have at his § years 
sis of current policies by committees of the Cabinet elbow every member of the Cabinet. For it would be J gary 
devoting themselves wholly to such tasks has been desirable to have every Cabinet Secretary given 29 of fy; 
virtually impossible. spacious office, on the third or second floors, in which F perio, 

Routine takes Cabinet time: Cabinet officers work to spend all of his time. Part of his day would be in self b 
usually on detail that could just as well be handled by conference with the heads of his own department and De, 
managers of the government departments. The difficul- with his own callers. Part of it would be spent in — 
ty lies in the fact that seldom is a distinction made be- daily conference with the President himself. The Gov- Whit: 
tween the formulation of departmental policy—which ernment of the United States is the only big business Ria 
ought to be done by the Cabinet officers—and execution in the world that does not have a conference of the 4, va 
of the same policy in the hundred and one different executive committee of its board of directors four of} in, 


cases of administrative detail which arises from day to 


five times a week. 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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But there would be an even greater advantage in the 
plan than mere physical convenience for Cabinet 
Conference. It would mean’a saving of time for 
the President in handling those who seek engage- 
ments with. him. 

If the President had his offices in a Cabinet Build- 
ing, he could without offense to anybody make a rule 
that whatever the subject, it should be first canvassed 
with a member of the Cabinet and then if it is neces- 
sary to bring the matter to the personal attention of 
the Chief Executive, the latter would have the benefit 
of the Cabinet officer’s background and perhaps re- 
search and inquiry through his staff. 

In a large number of cases it would be found that 
if the visitor were assured that the matter would be 
placed before the President, he would be content to 
see a Cabinet officer and go home. 

By such a method the President would really be 
delegating to members of his Cabinet the consideration 
of broad questions of policy. They would then become 
“Assistant Presidents” in every sense of the word. In- 
stead of depending, as does the President today, on a 
few staff men, each of whom has a man-sized job, the 
head of the Government would acquire ten secretaries 
who by their background and experience would be pre- 
sumably able to do the preliminary work, if not make 
final decisions, on questions that now sap the vitality 
of the Chief Executive himself. 

The responsibilities of the executive branch of the 
Government are not likely to diminish in the next few 
years. With the centralization of power made neces- 
sary by the emergency program there will be a residue 
of functions and obligations lasting over a considerable 
period of time. It is desirable that the Government it- 
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self be adapted to the new situation. 


Department of the Presidency needed: There 
have been some overflow offices taken recently by the 
White House in the present building across the street, 
known as the State, War and Navy Building. And 
there are under consideration various plans for enlarg- 
ing the Executive Offices which lie adjacent to the 


Need for an enlargement of the working facilities of the President—More 
efficiency would be assured if Cabinet had offices with the Chief 
Executive—Present ‘State, War and Navy Building’ would suffice. 


White House itself. But none of these plans goes to the 
root of the President’s problem. They are makeshifts 
which merely add space for the handling of presiden- 
tial callers and mail. 

The need is for a Department of the Presidency 
which shall be as well equipped and as convenient for 
the dispatch of public business as any of the major 
departments now being given large and commodious 
buildings and adequate personnel. 


Ease President’s job: Any system that makes the 
Cabinet more important, either as a group or as indi- 
viduals, would provide the very improvement needed in 
order to make sure that our democratic system is func- 
tioning effectively. To put the Cabinet closer to the 
President is not simply a matter of convenience. It is 
really a step in the development of the American sys- 
tem of government. It is a logical evolution. 

If the Cabinet Building idea were adopted, the 
present Executive Offices could be set aside for the 
personal use of the President and members of his 
family and for the handling of the social detai!> that 
go with the Presidency, and for a research staff. 

But the essential point is that some building large 
enough to house the Cabinet and to which the public 
may have access shall be established so that the Presi- 
dent may be in closer touch with activities of the dif- 
ferent departments and commissions and agencies of 
the Government and receive the advice and counsel of 
a group of Cabinet Secretaries who will do for the 
Chief Executive what the operating directors of major 
businesses do for the management of those large cor- 
porate entities which in recent years have become pub- 
lic institutions by reason of their far-flung and diversi- 
fied ownership. 

The Presidency under the Old Deal was a super- 
human task. It is more than a superhuman task today. 
It is more like a gruelling punishment for the man who 
is chosen to preside over the destinies of 120,000,000 
people. Surely Congress would do well to make pro- 
vision for a Department of the Presidency and a Cabi- 
net Building. 




















Press reaction to the President’s message 
on the state of the union and the budget 
| reveals a striking unanimity among the 
| nation’s editors. While there is little criti- 

cism of his remarks on_ international 

affairs, the domestic proposals he renews 
| are widely regarded as inconsistent, and 
| the general observation on the budget, 
| despite its approaching balance, is that a 
peacetime budget of more than $35,000,- 
000,000 is too big. 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
voices a very general criticism in calling 
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the message “too comprehensive,” recom- 
mending as it does legislation in 21 fields. 
But the inclusion of budget estimates for 
still-unauthorized projects the Monitor 
refers to as “progress,” observing that 
| “this begins to make real use of the budget 
| machinery.” The prospect of budget bal- 
ance in 1948, this paper believes, “should 
help Mr. Truman” since it “adds to the 
. he is an economy- 





impression that 
minded President.” 
But the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
(Ind.), while it finds “moderately reassur- 
ing” the prospect of a deficit of only 
$4,300.000.000 in the fiscal year that ends 
in 1947, and of a balanced budget in 1948, 
emphasizes that “Mr. Truman . . . didn’t 
about Government 
overgrown federal 
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have a word to say 
economies and_ the 
bureaucracy.” 

“The Truman budget is still a spending 
budget,” comments the McKeesport (Pa.) 
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| Pre and Con— | 
of National Issues 


Mr. Truman’‘s Peacetime Forecast 
Of Finances: Comments of Editors 


Daily News (Ind.), expressing disappoint- 
ment that the President failed to “admit 
that the war now is ended and that the 
duty of Government is to reduce and re- 
trench.” This paper believes that Mr. 
Truman “has missed the great opportunity 
to set this nation immediately and firmly 
on the path toward fiscal soundness.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
welcomes the prospective reduction of 
some $7,000,000,000 in the national debt, 
and says of the outlook for a balanced 
budget in 1948, “We may call this good 
news. But is it the best we can hope for? 
... The next peacetime budget to be bal- 
anced will, as President Truman figures it, 
be balanced at a figure four times as high 
as the last peacetime figure. Looked at 
that way, the budgetary assumptions lose 
much of their glamour.” 

To the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.), the President’s budget esti- 
mate “at first glance seems encouraging,” 
in that it promises an end to Govern- 
ment borrowing, but the Vindicator finds 
“on closer examination . . . alarming fea- 
tures” in the great expansion of peace- 
time Government expenditures. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times (Ind.) notes that “balancing the 
budget is greatly to be desired as a 
foundation for a sound economy, and as a 
bar to inflation,” but that the 21 legis- 
letive proposals the President renews 
“raise a question of whether the revenue 
he anticipates will be adequate.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) is hopeful of an earlier balance in 
the budget than the President anticipates, 
since the contemplated $4,300,000.000 
deficit for 1947 “is based on . . . that part 
of the President’s program which has not 
yet received congressional approval.” But 
this newspaper adds that the outlook’ for 
the budget of the future “takes on a more 
somber hue . . . The level at which Mr. 
Truman proposes to stabilize the budget 

is $3,000,000,000 higher than were 
federal receipts in 1943, when taxes were 
on a wartime basis and when the national 
income was running around $140.000,000.- 
000... Perhaps such a burden can be sus- 
tained over the next two or three years 
.. . but its consequences would be grave- 
ly serious for the longer, and presumably 
more normal, years beyond that.” 

“Tt is impossible to know how closely 
the President’s budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1947 will correspond with reali- 
ties,” the New York Times (Ind.) 
and calls it “regrettable” that Mr. Truman 
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An old and honored name. 


A 115-year record in American industry. A 
pioneer history that began with Cyrus 
McCormick and the Invention of the Reaper 
in 1831. Reputation that has endured, good 
will that we prize. 

A new symbol of resolution and purpose — 
the red letter “I” on the black letter “H’”’. 


A renewed determination to build products 
of lasting quality—to build machines that 
are essential in the American plan to make 
a better America. 


These things are International Harvester. 





Tue propucts that Hatvester builds 
in its twenty-one manuf, cturing plants 
—the International Fagin Tractors and 
Equipment, the Interngtional Trucks, the 
International Industryal Tractors and En- 
gines—are working sday in every country 
and community in fhe land. 


And to us the jimportant fact is not that 
we build them/but that their millions of 
owners — ighly of them. Not that 
the Internatfonal dealers sell them, but 
that, on the job, they serve just about 
everybody, everywhere. In the city and 
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n the farm they serve the ultimate wel- 
re of—you, the reader of these words. 


Harvester has seen America grow —has 

helped immeasurably in its development. 
arvester will help in greater measure in 

the new era that lies ahead for industry 
nd agriculture. 


Count on International Harvester and 
the International Dealers who sell and 
rvice “IH” products from coast to coast. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
0 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Portagraph is the versatile new 
servant of business that copies any- 
thing printed, written or drawn! 

. . . This “handyman”, one of 
several methods of business photo- 
graphy perfected by Remington 
Rand, is saving thousands of draft- 
ing room hours and speeding the 
processes of reconversion. 

... In business offices Portagraph 
replaces old-fashioned copying meth- 
ods to do scores of daily tasks with 









the accuracy and speed of photo- 
graphy at a few cents per copy. 

. . . Checks, letters, sales charts 
and graphs, invoices, reports, legal 
papers, drawings, tracings and pages 
in bound books can be reproduced 
by any office worker. 

For a clearer understanding of the 
economies obtainable with business 
photography in its various forms, 
why not talk with a Remington Rand 
Photographic Records Specialist? 


Business photography in all its forms 
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anything printed, written, 
drawn on sensitized paper, 


cloth, film. All sizes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 





Room 1601 
34 





eminglon Rand 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Pre and Con 


does not contemplate a balance in 1947, 
Noting his “plans to spend more in 1947 
on the ‘general’ expenses of the Govern- 
ment ...on public works . . . on aids to 
an already unprecedentedly prosperous 
agriculture than in the war years or the 
prewar years,” the Times warns of “a tax 
burden intolerable in peacetime or a budg- 
et deficit that will increase inflation.” 

In similar vein, the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.) urges “that Congress 
consider cutting down this huge $35,000,- 
000,000 peacetime budget” and suggests 
that “the $13,000,000,000 in military out- 
lay and the string of socio-economic pro- 
posals which Congress has not yet indorsed 
afford the best field for substantial reduc- 
tions.” 

As for the President’s economic pro- 
gram, the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.) notes “a certain confusion of pur- 
pose in his approach to some current prob- 
lems.” It calls his wage policy “clearly in- 
flationary and inconsistent with other por- 
tions of the message in which he appeals 
for retention of price controls and kindred 
curbs on inflation.” 

It is at this point that the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News (Ind.), also, says “the sound- 
ness of his economic views begins to fal- 
ter,” although the News applauds the pro- 
posed budget as “a constructive contribution 
toward removing one of the basic causes of 
inflation,” since it pares expenditures and 
deficits so greatly from the wartime levels. 

“The economic portion of Mr. Truman’s 
discourse might actually have been written 
by two rival debaters . . . the anti-infla- 
tionists .. . and the high-wage President,” 
says the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.-Rep.), which finds “nothing 
sensational” in the budget estimates. 





A principal criticism points to the Presi- 
dent’s failure to make any new recommen- 
dation for settlement of labor disputes re- 
tarding production. The budget message, 
the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) ob- 
serves, “paints a rosy prospect ... but it 
won’t mean a thing, unless the country gets 
back to work.” 

The President “is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse,” says the Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Gazette (Ind.-Dem.) . “Control of 
strikes must come first, not coincident 
with or after the disposition of the national 
wages and prices problems.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) is 
strongly critical of the President’s “pro- 
gram of ‘big government,’” and _ believes 
“Congress will do well to continue its 
present course of disregarding most of 
Mr. Truman’s requests.” Concerning his 
budget estimates, this newspaper believes 
that, with controls over business removed, 
“the prospect may be better than Mr. 
Truman foresees.” It finds in his fiscal 
policies “a better sense of financial order 
than we have had in Washington for 
some years.” 
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That's you, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist, always present in the mind of the engineer as he studies how springs and location of weight affect riding comfort 


Imagination sees for you 

with thousands of eyes, 

rides for you over good roads 
and bad—in order to make our 


cars more comfortable for you. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation has pioneered 
twenty of the most 
important improvements 


in automobile comfort! 


These shiny weights and springs help 
predict how changes in design will 
affect a car’s ride. They make up one 
of the tools imagination uses to insure 
the unusual comfort you get in a 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler. 

Creative imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation is always developing 
improvements. It revolutionized auto- 
mobile design by finding how to match 
a car’s motion to your body’s natural. 
comfortable rhythm—so you can drive 
any one of our cars hundreds of miles 
a day with minimum fatigue. 


The same practical imagination 
moved front and back seats to the 
most comfortable locations in the ear, 
redesigned them to give you restful 
support. It brought you the effort- 
less driving of g¥rol Fluid Drive .. . 
new ideas in all-weather heating, ven- 
tilation and vision. 

In our new cars—as in the very 
first Chrysler—tmagination has sup- 
plied the extra values that always set 
Chrysler Corporation products apart. 
REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT!. . . The Music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products * MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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The Pictogram shows the scope of the 
United Nations Organization, the capital 
of which is to be set up in the United 
States. The move to this country will be 
made soon after the organization meeting 
now being held in London. 

At first, the organization to come here 
will be small. It will have relatively few 
people and no permanent buildings. Tem- 
porary headquarters will have to be set 
up in a big American city and will add 
to tight office-space problems. 

Eventually, the world capital will be- 
come an imposing and important place. 

The organization charted in the Picto- 
gram then will take on life. Staff organi- 
zations will grow. Buildings will be 
erected to house the permanent staff and 
to provide meeting places for the inter- 
national conferences. 

Within a few years, the United States 
will have a world community within its 
borders. There will be several thousand 
workers in the various UNO branches, 
coming from all parts of the world. With 
their families, they will make a city that 
may number 30,000 persons who must be 
housed and provided with facilities. 

The world agencies that soon will have 
to be housed include the following: 

The General Assembly is UNO’s legisla- 
tive body. It will ordinarily be in session 
only once a year, and may not always 
meet at the world capital. 

The Security Council, just now being 
organized, will have the job of keeping the 
world’s peace. It will consist of one rep- 
resentative from each of these 11 coun- 
tries: U.S., Britain, Russia, France, China, 
Mexico, Brazil, Netherlands, Egypt, Po- 
land and Australia. Aiding these 11 men 
will be staffs of experts. 

Other agencies to be housed at the 
headquarters will be the Military Staff 
Committee, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Economic and Social Council, and Trus- 
teeship Council. Some specialized groups 
also will be at headquarters, but the Inter- 
national Court of Justice will be at The 
Hague; the International Monetary Fund 
and Bank probably will be at New York, 
and the International Labor Organization, 
in Montreal. Paris has been suggested as 
the home of the United Nations educa- 
tional organization. The Secretariat of 
UNO, however, will be at the main capital. 

U.S. participation in these activities 
will involve specialized staffs that prob- 
ably will grow to considerable propor- 
tions. Already an operating budget of 
$2,000,000 a year is being considered for 
the American staff organizations to be 
fitted into UNO. That is over and above 
the contribution this country will make 
to the central organization. 
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m™ SOWN-FORMAN: 
For special moments, there’s nothing like smooth, 
de(MTiatal King Whisky. In fine clubs and bars— 
and at home—more and more discriminating people 
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are enjoying Brown-Forman’s King of pre-war 


whisky —so light, so mellow, and yet so full-flavored 
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*Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 


© 19046—s. F. DIST. CORP. 51 months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 
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Is Congress Inaction Responsible 
For Delays on Domestic Issues? 


In prodding Congress to expedite 
legislation on domestic issues, Presi- 
dent Truman has aroused controversial 
opinions as to the underlying causes 
of congressional delay. To present a 
cross section of public opinion, The 
United States News asked leaders of 
labor, management, agriculture, mem- 
bers of Congress and others: 


Has Congress been dilatory, as 
the President charges, in dealing 
with domestic issues? 


Answers were presented last week. 
Others are printed herewith. 


Robert Ramspeck 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of America; 
Former Member, House of Representatives 
from Georgia, 


answers: 

Both the President and the Congress are 
responsible to the people. I, therefore, 
think it was proper for the President to 
appeal to the public with reference to the 
matters discussed. However, the Congress 
also has its duty to the people, which is to 
reflect the majority opinion if they can 
ascertain it. I do not think the Congress 
has been dilatory. I think the reason it has 
not passed the proposed legislation is be- 
cause it thinks the people do not favor it. 
Most people have apparently forgotten 
that, with the exception of the proposed 
fact-finding boards, the late President 
Roosevelt unsuccessfully advocated these 
same measures. 


Lester Washburn 


Milwaukee, Wis.; 
United Automobile 
(AFL), 


International President, 
Workers of America 


answers: : 

The United Automobile Workers of 
America, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has charged Congress 
with dilatory behavior since it voted itself 
the longest summer recess in history, with- 
out having done one single constructive 
thing about reconversion, the possible end 
of the war, or the human side of reconver- 
sion. 

The end of the war found Congress and 
America completely unprepared. Called 
back into session by the war’s end, the 
Congress then concentrated on such ridicu- 
lously unimportant matters as the Pearl 
Harbor investigation, designed to smear 
the Administration, Elliott Roosevelt’s 
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business transactions and long debates on 
the airport situation in Nevada. 

Further proof of congressional failure 
becomes conclusive in studying the pigeon- 
holing of vital bills, blocking of other bills 
and the threats of filibuster, involving 
anti-poll tax and fair-employment legisla- 
tion. 


Anna Lord Strauss 


Washington, D. C.; President, 
League of Women Voters, 


National 


answers: 

Many of the decisions which Congress 
is called upon to make have not only far- 
reaching but long-term effects. The mem- 
bers of Congress should take sufficient 
time to give thoughtful consideration to 
all aspects of these questions before com- 
ing to decisions. They should not allow 
themselves to be distracted by minor mat- 
ters, such as running errands for con- 
stituents, considering local affairs of the 
District of Columbia—as, for instance, 
the minimum length of rockfish which 
may be taken from the Potomac River— 
and other bothersome issues. 

Early consideration should be given to 
action on measures which would bring 
about a long-overdue reorganizing of con- 
gressional procedures. With improved or- 
ganizations they could more rapidly ob- 
tain the information they need to make 
wise decisions for their country’s welfare. 


Charles E. Sweet 


Topeka, Kans.; President, Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association; President, Capper Pub- 
lications, Inc., 


answers: 

In my opinion, Congress has been dila- 
tory in dealing with some domestic issues. 
However, I neither favor the “pressure” 
method advocated by the President for 
getting action, nor do I believe Congress 
should necessarily pass legislation which 
the President advocates. 

It seems high time that Congress—re- 
gardless of its political complexion—should 
resume its formative responsibilities for 
our legislative policies. 


Charles S. Garland 


Baltimore, Md.; President, Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, 


answers: 
On balance Congress has not been dila- 
tory. 


The President, being an “alumnus” of 
Congress, has made policy suggestions al- 








EVERY TIME 
WE LOSE 
oo WE WIN! 











Ever since the first man wore out the 
first axe, five devils have pursued him. 


We're still fighting that rear-guard ac- 
tion today against friction, abrasion, cor- 
rosion, heat and impact. 


Peculiarly enough, every time we lose— 
we win. We learn something more which 
will help us fight better next time. 


Battles Lost 


On one project the scientists at our met- 
allurgical laboratory at Mahwah, N. J., 
lost time and time again. But in doing so 
they won the “know how” which enabled 
them finally to specify a metal casting for 
cement mill liners that nearly triples the 
former life expectancy of these punished 
parts. 


On other projects too, many, many 
battles were lost before victory was 
achieved. 


Postponing the Inevitable 


In our battle against WEAR, victory is 
only a postponement of ultimate defeat. 
That is what keeps us in business. If we 
were able to make parts that would never 
wear Out, we'd do it. Up to the present, 
however, we can only make parts that take 
rougher and tougher beatings before need- 


| ing replacement. 


Perhaps in our specializing in fighting 
WEAR in all its forms we've learned a 
thing or two that would be helpful to you. 


Within the limits of a planned research 
program, Brake Shoe’s metallurgical lab- 
oratories and experimental foundry are 
again at the service of private industry. 


So is each of our 9 divisions—with 57 
plants conveniently located for quick serv- 
ice right across the nation. 
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"IN 1842 A HORSE 


WAS STOLEN..." 





"Over 100 years ago — in 
1842 — a horse was stolen 
from a Prairie Farmer sub- 
scriber living near Clin- 
ton, in DeWitt County, 
Illinois. The subscriber 
wrote the editor of 
Prairie Farmer, describing 
the stolen animal. Prairie 
Farmer's editor published 
the facts and 30 days later 
the horse was found in 
Stephenson County, I1lli- 
nois. Prairie Farmer Pro- 
tective Union files show Gone s 
this kind of service to Time hallows every good deed 
subscribers, now over a AY 3 OV i veh. 
century old, has never ene 

Ss topped . On the contra ry, President, Prairie Farmer and WLS 
Prairie Farmer-—WLS is more 
alert to serve ‘Lincoln 
Land' folks today than 
ever —-— and this will al- 
ways be true." — B.D.B. 





This 100-year-old service to 
subscribers has no equal! 


HIS STORY, taken from our files, gives an insight 
| hee the services that have built the confidence of 
Prairie Farmer readers and WLS listeners in ‘“‘their’’ 
paper and station. This confidence has endured 
through generation after generation because this serv- 
ice of help has constantly expanded. Since that day 
in 1842, thousands of cases, big and small, covering 
almost every possible human need, have had our 
help, swiftly and without stint. Prairie Farmer-WLS 
readers and listeners believe in us. Such confidence is 
priceless, measured in enduring results—priceless to 
every advertiser with a worthy product. 


f} Where 14,000,000 
People Mean Business 
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BURRIOGE D. BUTLER, President 
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Question of the Week 


lowing Congress to draft legislation, 
whereas his predecessor often presented 
legislation already written. This contrast 
gives the appearance of a dilatory Con- 
gress. In addition, Congress of necessity, 
has been concentrating on international 
legislation to such an extent that it has 
had little time left for consideration of do- 
mestic issues. 

The problems are so complex and the 
pressure so great it is evident that. the 
President has’ often been forced to make 
hurried legislative suggestions and Con- 
gress has quite properly felt the responsi- 
bility of taking action only after mature 
deliberation. 





J. A. Beirne 


Washington, D. C.; President, National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, 
answers: 

It is my opinion that Congress has been 
dilatory in dealing with domestic issues 
and has used the long-standing congres- 
sional procedures of killing controversial 
legislation in committees. 

There can be little doubt that the Presi- 
dent has endeavored to face some of the 
domestic problems and has forthrightly 
asked Congress to prepare the necessary 
legislation. The President’s appeal on major 
domestic issues was made some time ago. 
Congress had ample opportunity to study 
the proposals made by the President and 
act on those bills which would strengthen 
our economic and social life. 

Congress is hard pressed but still wastes 
a considerable amount of time in harangu- 
ing persons, groups, issues of domestic and 
international character, instead of knuck- 
ling down to those jobs of a domestic na- 
ture which are of paramount importance 
to the people of the United States. 


A. S. Goss 


Washington, D. C.; Master, The National 
Grange, 
answers: 

I feel that the word “dilatory” does not 
describe the situation. The President in 
foreseeing labor strife laid out a program 
to meet it consisting largely of the full- 
employment bill, the minimum-wage bill 
and the unemployment-compensation bill. 
These measures have been before Con- 
gress for a year or more and have not re- 
ceived action, but it is largely because 
Congress does not agree that they consti- 
tute the best remedies to the labor situa- 
tion. 

That there is some justification in the 
position of Congress is attested by the fact 
that had they been in effect they would 
have had no effect whatever in the serious 
labor disputes which have arisen. It is not 
so much a dilatory Congress as one which 
disagrees with the proposed remedies and 
seeks a more practical program. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





IT’S IN THE WIND! 


IT COMES from every direction...crime’s “in the 
wind.’ Daily, the headlines tell the story, bit by bit. 

In the official reports, you'll find the full story 
nothing short of astonishing. Across the nation... 
crimes, affecting business and financial security, 
have more than doubled” in certain areas. 

Here is the age-old pattern of crime—its swift 
upsurge after every war. And on the facts and 
figures, there’s every indication that in the months 
ahead this high level will continue...in burglary 
and robbery, check alteration and‘ forgery, theft 
and embezzlement by dishonest employees. 


In times like these, astute businessmen double- 
check their insurance programs as to type and 
amounts of coverages. 

The specialized knowledge of your Maryland 
agent or broker is more valuable than ever today. 
His competent counsel will help you guard against 
financial loss due to crime against property. 

For a double-check on yowr financial security, 
start with this fact: Because your Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you to know 
him. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, 


Md. *F.B.L, statistics, first ten months of 1945, 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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UNIONS’ STAKE IN WAGE FIGHT 


ClO, With Depleted Treasuries, Seeking to Regain its Postwar Losses 


Shift in members to AFL as 
risk. Plans of other groups 
to demand increased pay. 


CIO unions are being weakened, but 
not ruined, by the present wave of strikes. 
Treasuries are being drained to pay strike 
costs. Income from dues has declined 
sharply. The AFL, now strengthened by 
the return of 500,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers is standing by to 
take over any disgruntled CIO locals that 
might want to break away. But, if the CIO 
wins a substantial portion of the wage in- 
creases it now is demanding, it may emerge 
from the present struggle in a stronger 
position than before. 

As the crisis heads for a showdown, 
these points stand out: 

CIO unions account for all but a small 
fraction of the 1,700,000 workers in- 
volved in strikes. The showdown over the 
wage issue at this time is centering in the 
mass-production industries and in basic 
industries. 

AFL unions generally are remaining on 
the side lines. They are letting the CIO 
take the heat from employers, the public 
and Congress. The AFL is ready to raid 
CIO membership if the CIO campaign 
fails. It is prepared to follow through 
with similar wage demands if CIO wins. 
AFL wage demands are due later. 

Coal miners are watching develop- 
ments, too. John L. Lewis can reopen his 


wage agreements if the national wage 
policy changes. He is expected to move 
this spring. 

Railroad Brotherhoods are filing 
strike notices, getting in position to cash 
in on the wage trend coming out of the 
present crisis. Strikes on railroads will not 
be permitted, but a CIO wage gain would 
help guide decisions of railroad fact-find- 
ing boards. 

A wage pattern for industry is slow in 
shaping up because of failure to settle the 
steel dispute immediately. In the past, 





—Acme 
AFL‘S GREEN AND LEWIS 
Ready for action... 





CiO’S MURRAY 


««. at stake, labor unity or continued disunity 


42 


CIO STRIKERS 


other industries usually have followed the 
wage trend in steel. Many industries are 
waiting for a postwar wage guide before 
signing with unions. 

Then there are these related situations 
growing out of the unions’ demands for a 
greater share of industry’s income: 

Membership of unions is declining as 
the result of layoffs and growing unem- 
ployment. The CIO grew to its present 
strength largely because of wage increases 
won for its members. If CIO wins large 
raises now, it will be in a good position to 
retain its present members and regain 
those lost by temporary unemployment. 

During wartime, the CIO claimed a 
membership of 6,000,000. Almost a mil- 
lion of these gave up their CIO cards when 
their war jobs ended. Many of them can 
be expected to return when reconversion 
really gets started. AFL claimed a war- 
time membership of 7,000,000. It, too, has 
lost some ground, but not as much as 
CIO, since it has less concentration of 
membership in mass-production industries. 

Union treasuries are being drained by 
strikes and loss of members. CIO unions 
do not pay strike benefits, but they pro- 
vide emergency relief. and pay other strike 
expenses. Income from dues is declining 
because dues are waived when workers 
are on strike. 

Labor unity or continued disunity is 
at stake. William Green, president of the 
AFL, and John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, are watching the 
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CIO’S REUTHER 
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CIO fight for higher wages with great inter- 
est. Mr. Lewis is now back in the AFL, 
and he and Mr. Green would benefit from 
loss of prestige by the CIO, since each 
would be waiting to grab any unions that 
might break away from CIO ranks. On 
the other hand, a CIO victory would widen 
the breach between it and the AFL. 

Political strength of the CIO for years 
to come hangs on the outcome of the wage 
fight. By winning substantial gains for its 
members, CIO will claim a greater voice in 
national politics, will demand more from 
Government in return. Despite union poli- 
tics and personal jealousies, these factors 
are welding the CIO unions together in a 
solid front behind Philip Murray, CIO 
head and leader of the steelworkers’ strike; 
Walter P. Reuther, leader of the General 
Motors strike, and other CIO officials. 

Unions now are in stronger position 
than after World War I. Then, employers 
were successful in breaking many unions. 
Union membership dropped from a peak 
of 5,000,000 in 1920 to 3,600,000 in 1920. 
The situation now is vastly different, for 
these reasons: 

Union membership reached 14,500,000 
last year, and, despite recent losses, still 
is at a record high. 

The Wagner Act, not in existence after 
World War I, guarantees collective-bar- 
gaining rights and protects unions against 
interference from employers. 

Maintenance-of-membership clauses, or- 
dered by the War Labor Board or adopt- 
ed voluntarily, cover more than 3,000,000 
workers. They protect the unions against 
a drop in dues payments during the life 
of a contract. They provide that a union 
member who retains his membership after 
a 15-day “escape period” must pay dues 
for the balance of the contract period or 
face discharge from his job. Many of these 
clauses will be up for renewal next autumn. 
It appears now that there will be few 
major strikes over this issue. 

The result is that unions will be weak- 
ened somewhat by strikes and loss of 
members, but generally will be in a strong 
position. The public and most employers 
accept them. The opposition in the present 
crisis seems directed at trying to force a 
change in leadership and a general reduc- 
tion of the powers of unions. Some com- 
panies also are striving to impose more re- 
sponsibility on union leaders to prevent 
unauthorized walkouts. Whether they are 
successful remains to be seen. 


Strikes vs. Contracts 


The question whether current wage 
strikes are in violation of contracts now is 
coming to the front. The steel industry, 
for one, charges that the CIO Steelwork- 
ers’ strike is contrary to the no-strike 
clause of its contracts. The union replies 
that this clause does not cover the wage- 
reopening issue. 

Both sides agree that there is a no- 
strike clause in steel contracts prohibiting 
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f your business needs more cash 
... Send for this new book 


COMPARING MONEY COSTS 


BEForE your business borrows 
again, to pay taxes or for any other 
purpose, it may pay you well to read 
our booklet, ‘‘A Comparison of Money 
Costs.’ It contains charted studies of 
actual cases . . . with dollars and 
cents comparisons of our Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. Time Loans. 

The facts and figures in this book 
show why you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you 
would have to secure a rate of 4% per 
annum, or less, on a commercial time 
loan to keep the cost comparable. 

What's more, you will find our 
plan more liberal and more flexible, 
as well as low in cost. It helps you 
make more profit by giving you more 
money to work with . . . without 
interfering with your management or 
restricting your operations. It frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of your 
loans... and from consequent uncer- 
tainties that stand in the way of 
long-range planning and progress. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


<cscemesiteeiaa cb tanc teen 


if COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


Sy sitlinnien 


These and many other advantages 
explain why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed over to 
our method of financing . . . and 
used more than One Billion Dollars 
under our Commercial Financing 
Plan in the past five years. 


Let us send you the booklet, 
**A Comparison of Money Costs:’ There's 
no obligation . . . and we think it 
will open your eyes. For a copy, just 
telephone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 








MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 
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FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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HEAT TREATED CASTINGS ig 
SAND & PERMANENT MOLD * 


Heer 


DOUBLE AA BRAND 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


ALUMINUM: CASTINGS 
Gite (tardluddity 
...- UE Colle! 


@ PRODUCTION CLIMBS RAPIDLY when you replace 
old-fashioned heavy-weight castings with light, easy-to- 
handle Aluminum Alloys. Weight is reduced one-half to 
two-thirds with no sacrifice of strength . . . efficiency goes 
up... handling and machining costs come down! And be- 
cause of the complexity of shape possible in Aluminum Alloy 
castings, one part will often serve where assemblies of two 
or more would normally be required. Our two production 
foundries are ready now to fill your needs. Just give us a call. 
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the union or its members from striking 
during the term of the agreement. In the 
case of the United States Steel Corp., that 
agreement does not expire until October 
16. Employes violating the provision may 
be discharged. 

CIO contends, through a formal opin- 
ion by its’ general counsel, Lee Pressman, 
that the no-strike clause applies only to 
disputes over grievances arising under the 
contract. Such grievances must be taken 
to arbitration as a last resort. He cites 
another contract provision permitting the 
union to reopen the contract on wages 
whenever the national wage policy 
changes. That provision, ordered by the 
War Labor Board last year, now is being 
invoked by the union. If the union were 
barred from striking to back up its wage 
demands, the permission to reopen would 
be meaningless, Mr. Pressman argues. 

Industry officials point to the language 
of the ne-strike clause, which, they argue, 
clearly prohibits strikes. for any reason 
until the expiration of the agreement. 

The War Labor Board unanimously 
ruled, shortly before going out of busi- 
ness, that the nation’s wage-stabilization 
policy had been changed and that thus the 
Steelworkers could reopen the wage ques- 
tion. WLB held that disputes arising from 
the issue must be settled by the parties 
themselves. 


Back to Mediation 


When Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach discarded fact finding for old-fash- 
ioned mediation in the electrical industry 
strike, he indicated that the Administra- 
tion was not too satisfied with its new 
technique for settling major labor disputes. 
What is more, Mr. Schwellenbach went 


WILLIAM DAVIS 
The Labor Department resorted ... 
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outside his own staff to pick two big-name 
mediators—William H. Davis, former 
chairman of the War Labor Board, and 
Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the New 
York State Mediation Board. 

The Secretary’s decision to abandon 
fact finding in this case appears to be a 
concession to those who have maintained 
that there has been too little use of media- 
tion and too much use of fact finding in 
current controversies. Mr. Davis is one of 
those who have held this view. 

Secretary Schwellenbach gave no reason 
for this change of procedure, but other 
officials said he probably was influenced 
by failure of fact finding to settle the 
General Motors strike and by inability of 
a fact-finding board to head off a strike in 
the steel industry. 

The Davis-Meyer method of mediating 
a dispute is to meet separately with mem- 
bers of both sides, shuttling back and forth 
between them with offers and counteroffers 
and with the mediators’ own suggestions. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Meyer are facing 
some special problems in mediating the 
electrical-industry dispute. For one thing, 
the mediators were appointed after the 
strike, and not before. This is a departure 
from the mediation procedure followed un- 
der the Railway Mediation Act, which 
often is cited as the model formula. For 
another thing, the companies are likely to 
hesitate to settle while the steel supply 
and price situation are uncertain. Also, the 
union is hesitant to underbid wage-set- 
tlement offers made by steel and automo- 
bile unions. 


Mr. Lewis Returns 


Return to the AFL of John L. Lewis 
and his half-million mine workers carries 





ARTHUR MEYER 
++. to old-fashioned mediation 
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SAYS KING COTTON: 








People judge your firm by the 
quality of the paper you use for 
letters. Your business will be bet- 
ter liked if you use cotton fiber 
paper. Letters on cheap paper 
don’t command attention. Cotton 
fiber stationery, with its brisk, 
clean, hard, smooth finish pleases 
people and will assure first atten- 
tion for your letters. 

The superior writing and eras- 


ing qualities of cotton fiber paper, 





its additional strength, durability, 


and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a mere 
fraction of a cent a letter. It costs 
r-) more than that to give the qual- 
ity feel and appearance to your 
letters. 

For stationery that will get bet- 
ter results because people like it 
better, remember, it pays to pick 


Parsons. 








It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


P ACH § RS 
Made With New Cotton Fibers 








PARSONS PAPER COMPANY # HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The JOURNAL crossed 


A HOE with A PEN... 


and up came 















A NEW 
SECTION! 


PorTLANDisa city of homes and gardens 
located in the fertile Willamette Valley. 
Little wonder that even before war and 
victory gardens, the Oregon Journal 
decided that here there was a real need 
for current authentic LOCAL garden 
information. Hence, early in 1939 The 
Journal began publishing three pages of 
information about gardens and garden- 
ing in its own Sunday magazine section. 
Interest in the new feature grew by 
leaps and bounds. Within a year The 
Journal’s three garden pages blossomed 
into a full blown section. 








To EpitT its new Garden Magazine The 
Journal selected a home grown garden 
expert from its own staff, the able, 
long-time Journal editorial and feature 
writer, Dean Collins. For years Dean 
Collins had spent his off-work hours as 
a dirt gardener. From his Irish an- 
cestors he inherited a green thumb. 
From his Oregon pioneer family he in- 
herited a knowledge and understanding 
of Oregon soil and climate. Add to this 
Dean’s skill and versatility as a writer, 
editor, and his ability to select a staff 
of experts, arid you have the reason for 
the continued success of The Journal’s 
Garden Magazine. 





Wuen The Journal crossed Dean 
Collin’s hoe and pen, an outstanding 
garden section was developed. It is a 
balanced blend of down-to-earth how 
to do it information and up-to-the- 
minute news of gardening activities. 
Through it The Journal inaugurated a 
number of innovations. One, The 
Journal’s 10 demonstration Victory 
Gardens located throughout the city so 
Victory gardeners could see demonstra- 
tions of how to plant, cultivate, etc. 
Another, The Journal’s roving garden 
counselor—a professional who personally 
gives specific advice in the field and 
counsels troubled gardeners by phone. 





The Journal’s Garden Magazine has 
continued to grow! The climate makes 
‘year round gardening possible in the 
Portland Area... and through its garden 
magazine The Journal tells folks what 
to do and how and when to do it. This 
section is another home-grown Journal 
feature that has taken firm root in the 
community. Like so many other Journal 
features, departments and services, it 
is successful because the people who 
work on The Journal make it so. It is 
the people who staff The Journal who 
have made it Portland’s favorite news- 
ces with the largest circulation in its 
istory, both daily and Sunday! 


Represented by 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle : 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
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Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 








Later Week 





the following meaning for employers and 
workers: 

Raids on CIO unions are likely to in- 
crease as the AFL sets out, under Mr. 
Lewis’s leadership, to smash the CIO. Mr. 
Lewis organized the CIO in 1936, knows 
its strength and weaknesses. He can be 
expected to attempt to lure back into the 
Federation other unions that left the AFL 
when the CIO was formed. More jurisdic- 
tional strikes can be expected. 

Labor unity, so far as amalgamation of 
the AFL and CIO are concerned, now is 
more remote than before. The AFL, with 
Mr. Lewis in a position to help make 
policy, will draw further away from the 
CIO because of bitter personal relations 
between Mr. Lewis and Philip Murray, 
CIO president. AFL strategy is based 
on hope for disintegration of the CIO, 
with AFL unions picking up the pieces, 
rather than unification of the two move- 
ments. 

Political activity of the AFL may be 
stimulated. Mr. Lewis does not hold with 
the traditional AFL view of taking a back 
seat in politics. As a Republican and an 
avowed enemy of many Democratic poli- 
cies of recent years, he will strengthen the 
Republican bloc in the AFL. If Mr. Lewis 
has his way, President Truman’s policies 
will receive less AFL support than in the 
past. Inside the AFL, with its 7,000,000 
claimed members, Mr. Lewis has a much 
larger forum for his political and economic 
views than he had before. 

AFL, itself, will benefit financially and 
in prestige from addition of a half-million 
new members at a time when it has just 
lost 700,000 members of the machinists’ 
union. Withdrawal of the machinists’ union 
created a vacancy on the AFL executive 
council that Mr. Lewis now is ready to 


fill. 


Higher Minimum Wages? 


Legislation increasing the legal minimum 
wage from 40 to 65 cents an hour, with a 
rise to 70 cents in two years and to 75 
cents in four years, has survived its first 
congressional test. The road ahead, how- 
ever, is not smooth. 

This legislation, a key proposal of Presi- 
dent Truman’s labor program, has cleared 
the Senate Labor Committee. It still must 
resist strong efforts to reduce the proposed 
minimum to 55 cents an hour. The Senate 
may approve the minimum wage bill in 
substantially its present form, but the 
House appears inclined to compromise on 
a figure lower than 65 cents, perhaps 55 
or 60 cents. 

The bill’s chances of passage are en- 
hanced by the fact that 65 cents an hour 
has become virtually a standard minimum 
wage in industry in recent years. Estimates 
on the number of workers receiving less 
than this amount range from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000. 
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The turn of the year marks a milepost in mass movement of people and cargo by air. 


It presages industry-wide use of new, mammoth, more luxurious, multi-engined planes 


of tremendous capacity and range. It presents new opportunities. It finds Western Air 


Lines, on its 20th birthday, fully prepared — 


skymaster service 

New, giant, 4-engined Douglas Skymasters 
are going into service soon between 
California Coast cities. Similar accommo- 
dations will -be available between Denver 
and Los Angeles within a matter of weeks. 
This new “cut-off” will open up America’s 


most spectacular airway. 


contract freight 

Western Air is now offering contract air 
freight on a nation-wide basis. Shippers, 
under contract, can now move freight by 
air to all parts of the U. S. on non- 
schedule flights. Cargo planes are being 
added to the fleet. Contract rates are the 


lowest in air transport history. 


air freight 

March 1, 1946, air freight service will be 
extended throughout Western’s system. 
Begun on a limited basis in San 
Francisco last September, air freight quick- 
ly established itself. New low rates will 


be available in 28 cities Western serves. 


$15.000.000 expansion 

A vast expansion program is under way 
that will add seats for 4000 more passen- 
gers, and calls for an investment of 
$15,000,000 in planes, ground equipment 
and facilities. At Los Angeles Airport we 
will invest $2,000,000 in terminal, main- 
tenance, and training quarters. Other 


terminals are earmarked for improvement. 


Thus, in 1946 and throughout the years ahead Western Air Lines will give unexcelled 


service that will broaden the utility of the airplane in American and international life. 


Ylellan. t linllsr 


PRESIDENT 


TF a! 
WESTERN AIR LINES--- 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
General traffic office: 510 West Sixth- Street, Los Angeles 14 








Weve Been Alskeels 


ABOUT PRESIDENT’S POWERS IN STRIKES 


The Government again is moving to 
seize plants that are tied up by strikes. Ac- 
tually, seizure is the main weapon that the 
President has for getting these plants back 
into operation. And, if it succeeds, this 
method will be used more and more to 
settle strikes in the weeks ahead. 

The President’s principal power to seize 
plants comes specifically from the Smith- 
Connally War Labor Disputes Act. Under 
this power, the Government finds that it is 
able to put into effect certain policies that 
could not otherwise be followed. But the 
Government must have the co-operation 
of a plant’s workers in order to run the 
plant successfully. Co-operation of man- 
agement sometimes, but not always, is 
obtained in the Government operation of 
seized plants. 

Thus, much depends upon whether 
strikers will work in a seized plant, and 
under what terms. 


Can strikers refuse to return to work? 
Workers cannot be forced to go back to 
their jobs after the Government takes over 
a plant. They can remain on strike. But, 
so far, unions have co-operated in get- 
ting them to return. They usually follow 
a principle of not striking against the 
Government. As Government operators 
have no power to force strikers to work 
against their will, the seizure could be 
meaningless if the strikers refused to 
work. 


Can the Government penalize these 
strikers?. 

Penalties against rank-and-file strikers 
usually are impossible. But the men, as 
well as strike leaders, are liable to punish- 
ment if they coerce, induce or encourage 
others to interfere with operation of the 
Government-seized plant. Persons who do 
this can be fined $5,000 and sent to 
prison for one year. But union leaders who 
sit on the side lines and make no open 
moves toward prolonging such strikes 
usually are considered not to have in- 
terfered: with operation of a plant. 


Are unions liable to penalties? 
Unions involved in strikes at Government- 
seized plants, technically, might be penal- 
ized. An executive order issued in August, 
1943, made it possible for the Government 
to cancel the benefits, privileges and rights 
of unions when they refuse to comply with 
orders of the War Labor Board at seized 
plants. Even though WLB now is extinct, 
this cancellation of benefits presumably 
still could be applied. Very little use of this 
provision was made during the war. And 
Government officials believe little would be 
gained by such cancellation of benefits at 
this time. 
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Can private management be required 
to operate seized plants? 

Management cannot be forced to operate 
plants after the Government takes over. 
Often in the past private managers have 
continued to run plants under over-all 
Government control. But this is done by 
voluntary co-operation. Managers, just as 
strikers, however, are liable to fines and 
imprisonment if they interfere with Gov- 
ernment operation of seized plants. 


Does the Government have power to 
raise wages? 
Wages of workers can be raised by the 
Government after it takes over plants, and 
conditions of employment can be changed 
to overcome grievances of strikers. In the 
past, owners of plants have agreed to pay 
these higher rates when plants are re- 
turned to them. To refuse to do so would 
mean the equivalent of a pay cut for the 
workers when the plants are returned. 
This would put the old dispute right back 
where it was to start with, and usually 
would result in another strike as soon as a 
plant is restored to private management. 
Consequently, federal policy is to try to 
get owners to agree to pay the higher 
wages granted by the Government, before 
plants are returned to private operation. 


What effect would easing of price 
control have on strikes? 
Price control is a basic power that the 
President holds and can use in dealing 
with the strike situation. Many companies 
involved in labor disputes have expressed 
willingness to raise wages if there were a 
corresponding increase in the price ceil- 
ings of their products. But the President 
has hesitated to approve extensive in- 
creases in prices. This is part of the anti- 
inflation program. Where the Government 
seizes a plant, it can increase wages and 
keep the old prices, thus putting a squeeze 
on the company’s profits. Or it can raise 
prices to offset the higher cost of labor. 


How long will seizure power last? 
Power to seize plants comes mainly; from 
the War Labor Disputes Act. This con- 
tinue in effect until six months after either 
the President or Congress declares *.2: 
hostilities have ended, or until Congres: 
repeals this law. After that, the President 
still may be able to seize plants under his 
war powers. This power also is written into 
the original Selective Service Act. But the 
stiff penalties for interference are only in 
the War Labor Disputes Act. 


Does the Wagner Act give power to 
settle strikes? 

Strikes involving wages usually cannot be 

settled or averted under the Wagner Act. 


This law guarantees the rights of workers 
to organize and to bargain collectively 
with employers through chosen representa- 
tives. Employers cannot refuse to bargain 
with these selected representatives. But 
the law does not say that an agree- 
ment must be reached. There is no hard- 
and-fast rule as to when collective bar- 
gaining can end. 


What about fact finding? 

Fact-finding boards to study both sides of 
a labor dispute are favored by the Presi- 
dent. But findings of these boards do not 
legally bind either employers or workers 
to accept recommendations. They often 
fail to end labor disputes. Reliance upon 
public opinion to bring compliance with 
fact-finding recommendations has not been 
very effective in the past. 


Can the Government force mediation? 
Mediation of labor disputes also is a vol- 
untary procedure. The Government can 
offer to mediate a dispute, to try to bring 
the two sides together. It can enter a dis- 
pute by invitation from either side, or 
without any specific invitation. But here, 
too, it cannot force a settlement. It can 
name conciliators who will make recom- 
mendations. But neither side has to do as 
the mediators suggest. 


What power have arbitrators? 
Arbitrators also study both sides of a dis- 
pute, but there is no power to enforce their 
findings. Arbitrators usually are not ap- 
pointed by the Government until both 
sides express willingness to abide by the 
recommendations. Then an _ arbitrator 
makes an award, such as a specific amount 
for a wage increase. This usually is ac- 
cepted by both sides in settling the dis- 
pute. But, if either side should refuse to 
abide by the award, the decision of the ar- 
bitrator would not have the binding effect 
of a court ruling. 


How can the machinery for dealing 

with strikes be strengthened? 
A number of bills involving settlement 
of labor disputes now are before Con- 
gress. One bill under consideration would 
trengthen the position of fact-finding 
boards and give them the power of sub- 
poena. Also under consideratici is a pro- 
posal that workers in important industries 
involving the public interest be required to 
wait for a 30-day cooling-off period before 
actually going out on a strike. There also 
is a suggestion that workers be prohibited 
from striking in violation of no-strike 
clauses in their union contracts. Some 
members of Congress also want to increase 
the responsibility of unions under _ the 
Wagner Act. 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Expansion of obligations 
for international finance 
and national development 


American taxpayers and the American 
people are learning that a big war has sad- 
dled them permanently with big Govern- 
ment. The lesson of President Truman’s 
first postwar budget is that federal busi- 
ness promises to become a $25,000,000,000- 
a-year operation. That’s three times as 
large as prewar New Deal budgets, six 
times the budgets of predepression years. 

The message, prepared from estimates 
. of the Budget Bureau under Director Har- 
old D. Smith, presents, in brief, this pic- 
ture: : 

Spending is estimated at $35,860,000,- 
000, for the 1947 fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. 

Income is placed at $31.513,000,000 for 
the period. 

A deficit of $4,347,000.000 is indicated. 

Public debt, on the other hand, is sched- 
uled to drop to $271,000,000,000 from 
$278,100,000.000 on Dec. 31, 1945—a drop 
larger than the expected deficit. 

The paradox of continuing deficits and 
a declining debt is found in the Treas- 
ury’s huge cash balance built up to $26,- 
000,000,000 by the Victory loan drive. 
This cash is deemed sufficient, with an- 
ticipated revenue, to meet the deficit, low- 
er the debt, and still leave $3.200,000,000 
as a working balance on June 30, 1947. 

Taxpayers, however, are offered some 
comfort only in the debt outlook. Other as- 
pects of the budget, presented in the ac- 
companying table, are full of signs that 
point to continuing high costs of Govern- 
ment operation. 

National defense, estimated at $15,- 
000,000,000 for the coming fiscal year, is 
down sharply from war outlays and con- 
sists largely of costs incident to winding up 
the war. This: item, which seldom required 
more than $1,000,000,000 before the war, 
is unlikely to be lower than $6,000,000,000 
in any year in the foreseeable future. 

Interest on the public debt claims the 
second largest piece of the 1947 budget. 
This $5,000,000,000 charge also is likely to 
be clase to the permanent mark. Debt re- 
duction in fiscal 1947 is largely an account- 
ing maneuver, but reduction in years 
ahead will have to come from revenue. 
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2 extensive research on a topic of ouf- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHAT THE 1947 BUDGET SHOWS: 
HIGHER COSTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Prospect That Postwar Spending Will Top $25,000,000,000 Yearly 


Veterans’ benefits make up the third 
largest single item of Government cost, 
and in years ahead promise to rise above 
the 1947 estimate of $4,208,000,000, as 
more disabled veterans claim pensions, 
hospitalization and medical care. A perma- 
nent budget cost of $5,000,000.000 for vet- 
erans is a definite prospect. 

These three items add up to $16,000,- 
000,000 in probable fixed postwar costs of 
the Federal Government. That alone is al- 
most twice the highest New Deal budget. 

General costs of Government are 
lumped at $5,078.000.000 in the 1947 
budget. This estimate includes funds al- 
ready appropriated and funds expected to 
be appropriated by Congress to carry out 
authorized programs. It is in this field that 
Government economizers can be expected 
to concentrate, but a breakdown of this 
item reveals few opportunities for savings. 

Public works account for $1,083,000,- 
000 of general costs and are likely to ex- 
pand rather than contract in years ahead. 
This estimate includes authorized outlays 
for airports, highways, flood control and 
housing. 

Relief grants and other costs under the 
Social Security program are placed at 
$1,054,000.000. This includes aid to wid- 
ows, children and the blind, and retirement 


payments to Government employes. It 
does not include withdrawals from trust 
funds for old-age retirement and unem- 
ployment benefits, which are carried out- 
side the budget. 

Aids to farmers are estimated at $501,- 
000,000 in the regular 1947 budget, com- 
pared with $466,000,000 in fiscal 1946 and 
$602,000,000 in fiscal 1945. In addition, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. is expected 
to provide $1,500,000,000 for price sta- 
bilization, price support and other farm 
programs. 

Operation of regular Government de- 
partments is estimated at $1,565,000,000 
—a fraction of the total federal budget. 
This estimate is an increase of $445,000,- 
000. over the 1945 fiscal year and of $201,- 
000,000 over the 1946 fiscal year. It does 
not indicate any opportunity for impor- 
tant economies in Government costs. 

Moreover, the increase for 1947 in regu- 
lar departmental budgets results princi- 
pally from the transfer of war activities 
to normal establishments. The transfer of 
the Foreign Economic Administration to 
the Department of Commerce and of the 
Office of War Information to the State De- 
partment are examples. 

The prospect, thus, is that normal oper- 
ating costs of the Government cannot go 





Ovtco: 
For national defense 
For interest on debt 
For tax refunds 
For veterans 
For world finance 
For regular government operations 
For government corporations 
For new programs 


FEDERAL OUTGO AND INCOME 


1945 
(July 1, 1944 to 
June 30, 1945) 

Actual 


$90.501,000,000 
3,617,000,000 
1,715,000,000 
2,044,000,000 


3,000,000.000 
—846,000,000 


1947 
(July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947) 

Estimated 


1946 
(July 1, 1945 to 
June 30, 1946) 

Estimated 





$49.000.000.000 
4,750,000.000 
2.716,000.000 
3.347,000.000 


$15.000,000,000 | 
5,000.000,000 
1,585,000,000 
4,208.000.000 


2.614,000.000 2.754.000,000 | 
5,018,000.000 5.078,000,000 
—466,000.000 735.000,000 | 


1,500,000,000 


250,000,000 





Total spending 
INCOME: 
From present taxes and other 
sources (net) 
Dericit 
Change in cash balance 


Public debt at end of fiscal year 





$100,031 ,000,000 


46,457.000.000 
53,574,000,000 
+-4,529,000.000 


$258,682,000,000 


$67,229,000,000 $35,860,000,000 


38.609.000.000 31.513,000.000 


28,620,000,000 4,347,000,000 
—12,784,000,000 —8,687,000,000 


$271.000.000,000 


J 


$275,000.000,000 
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below $5,000,000,000 a year, and there is 
‘doubt that they can be held to that figure. 
[hat sends Government postwar costs to 
$21,000,000,000. 

New programs now are imposed that 
will add more billions to the budget. These 
programs, in fact, are responsible for the 
deficit estimated by the President. With- 
out them, the ordinary budget would come 
close to balancing. 

World finance by the U. S. Government 
is expected to require $2,754,000,000 in the 
year ahead and $2,614,000,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This promises to be a 
continuing charge, if international finan- 
cial transactions are to be reported as a 
regular budget expenditure. 

The next budget year’s requirements for 
this purpose include an estimated $1,500,- 
000,000 of the proposed $4,400,000,000 
credit to Britain, $1,000,000,000 for Ex- 





—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
. he estimated for the President 


port-Import Bank loans, and $254,000,000 
as this country’s cash contribution to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. All but the loan to Britain 
already have been approved. 

Domestic programs that’ the President 
wants Congress to approve call for an- 
other $1,500,000,000. This money would 
provide for additional public works, higher 
unemployment benefits for veterans and 
civilians, increased Government salaries, 
and funds for scientific research and edu- 
cational subsidies. 

The entire domestic program is unlikely 
to be approved by Congress in the next 
year, but ultimate adoption, and’ expan- 
sion, is indicated. No budget provision is 
made, for example, for river valley develop- 
ment, for health insurance and more so- 
cial security protection. Each of these 
programs, however, is being actively sup- 
ported at the moment. 

New programs for domestic and world 
development thus promise to add another 
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On February 26, 1845, Buffalo Bill Cody was 
born—nine years after the Colt Revolver. Cody 
helped push the great American frontier westward, 
eliminating hazards, establishing security. If you 
substitute the hazard of fire for that of redskins, 


you’ ll find in his wake, a similar tradition carried 
on by leading capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies and their sponsored National Board of Fire 
Underwriters—solemnly dedicated to eliminating 
hazards and establishing security for you. 














1946 — FEBRUARY hath 28 days “Yesterday will not return for you’’ 





ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


1—Fr. — 2) New Moon, 11:43 P.M., E.S.T. 
2—Sa. — Ground Hog Day 
3—Su.— If you are planning to buy more insurance, do it 
now. In upset times delay may prove costly! 
4—M. — 1935, Issue of ‘“‘Baby Bonds” authorized 
5—Tu.— 1945, Yanks liberated Manila 
6—W.— 1892, Hotel Royal, N.Y.C. fire—28 perished 
7—Th.— 1894, Babe Ruth, King of Swat, born 
8—Fr. — :) First Quarter, 11:28 P. M., E. S.T. 
— G= Ss. 1867, Nebraska admitted to Union (37 Statc) 
FEB. —— ——— oe —— 10—Su.— 1884, Great Ohio Valley floods 
‘ 7:21 | 5:06 | 11—M.— 1847, Thomas Edison, wizard inventor, born 
18 | 3:28 | 3:36 | 3:08 | Br | 12—Te.—LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
oa 5:28 | 13—W.— Checks on property insurance should be regular, 
frequent, through your Agent or Broker 
Latitude +30° | Latitude+400] 14—Th.—St. Valentine’s Day 
15=-Pe.— &) Fall Moon, 11:28 P. M., E.S.T. 
16—Sa.— —’ 1944, U.S. task force attacked Truk 
17—Su. — 1945, Battle for Iwo began 
18—M. — 1930, Planet Pluto found. Looked like this (+) 
19—Tu. — 1878, Phonograph patented by Edison 





Latitude +30° | Latitude+35° 
* | SUNRISE] SUNSET | SUNRISE] SUNSET 























MOON- | MOON- MOON- MOON- 
RISE SET RISE SET 


1:23 | 2:48 |12:55 | 3:14 


a 3:20 | 4:51 | 2:52 | 5:23 20—W. —1917, U.S purchased Danish West Indies 

‘7 7 ed fe aa vas 21—Th.— 1912, Houston, Texas fire — $4,500,000 floss 
1 | 248 | £34]23 | 839] 22-Fr. WASHINGTON’ BIRTHDAY 

23 10:58 | 12:18 }10:37 |] 23—Sa.— ,- Last Quarter, 9:36 P. M., E.S.T. 
25 | 1:49 12:18 | 2:15 |11:50) 54 sg _ © 1943, Round-the-clock bombing of 














Germany began 
25—M. — 1836, First patent to Colt for a revolver 
26—Tu.— 1845, Buffalo Bill (William F.) Cody born 
27—W.— 1883, First cigar rolling machine patented 
28—Th.— With rates so low it simply isn’t horse-sense 
Jor your property to remain under- insured] 





To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 











OBSERVATION for February: Have you reconverted your business? Have you 


covered it with adequate property insurance, as of 
today’s replacement prices? If not... 





MORAL for February: 


See your Agent or Broker right away! 






"prope 


FIRE "ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia fc nA Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company fy Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
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ON ALL COUNTS favorable to industry, 


mo state on the Eastern Seaboard can equal 


These charts compare New 
Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut—the ‘Industrial 
Big Five'’ of the Eastern 
Seaboard 
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ALUE OF MAN- 
IN NCTURED PROD- 
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aan entire Atlan- 
tic coast from Maine 
to Florida. New Jer- 
sey labor is produc: 
tive and cooperative. 
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TAXES PER CAPITA. 
Revenues (taxes) from 
all sources for the 
support of the state 
overnment nib 
ER in New) er- 
: ome NO individual 
- state income tax. i 
; state corporation in- 
come tax. NO state 


sales tax. 


MRBEO 
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@ Hub of the Eastern Seaboard— 
gateway to foreign markets—the heart of 
America’s wealthiest trading areas. 

A 50-mile radius from the center of the 
state will encompass both New York City 
and Philadelphia. 23,000,000 people live 
within overnight trucking delivery. 

A mighty network of railroads, deep-sea 
waterways, terminals and warehouses, air- 
ports and highways contribute to the great- 
est concentration of transportation facilities 
to be found anywhere in the world. 

To ‘industry stripped for postwar action, 
these facilities mean lower distribution costs 
and strategic maneuverability. A New 
Jersey location may put you closer to your 
biggest customers and your best markets. 
Get the facts as an aid to a sound decision! 


NEW JERSEY 


MIGHTY ATOM | 


Just issued: “New Jersey — 
Mighty Atom of Industry,” a 
brochure of facts that will help 
you evaluate the advantages of 
a New Jersey location, based 
on graphic comparisons with 
other states of the “Industrial 
Big Five’ of the Eastern Sea- 
board. Write for free copy! 


\ 
<}) OF INDUSTRY 


Se zd 





New Jersey Council, Department of Economic Development N-2°State House, Trenton, Ni J. 
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Special Report 
$5,000,000,000 to the annual cost of Gov- 
ernment. That would boost the normal 
postwar budget above the $25,000,000,000 
mark suggested by the President. 

. The President’s message thus indicates 

a postwar budget shaping up like this: 

For defense: $ 6,000,000,000 

For normal needs: 6,500,000,000 

For interest: 5,000,000,000 

For veterans: 5,000,000,000 

For world finance: 3,000,000,000 

Total: 25,500,000,000 
This-total outlay, however, need not be 
reflected directly in the budget. Foreign 
loans, for example, could be financed out- 
side the regular budget, just as operations 
of Government corporations often are fi- 
nanced independently. No accounting prac- 
tices, however, can conceal the effects that 
federal operations of this scope will have 
upon taxpayers and the general public. 

The Government, as a result of such 
budgets, becomes a major influence in 
the nation’s business affairs, and must use 
its influence to maintain a high level of 
business activity, high prices and high in- 
dividual incomes. 

Revenue for the coming fiscal year is 
estimated at $31,513,000,000. A budget of 
the size now indicated will require con- 
tinued yearly revenue near this level if 
the national debt is to be kept level, or 
reduced. This explains why the President 
recommended no tax reductions in his 
budget message. 

Taxes on individuals will remain close 
to war levels if the budget is to be near 
balance. Income and corporation taxes are 
expected to provide two thirds of total 
revenue in the coming fiscal year, but, in 
the next budget period, receipts from cor- 
porations will decline sharply because of 
repeal of the excess-profits and other busi- 
ness taxes. 





Excess-profits tax payments on corpor- 
ate earnings for 1945 will continue through 
the first half of the 1947 fiscal year, from 
July 1, 1946, to Jan. 1, 1947, Thereafter, re- 
ceipts from this source will vanish except for 
back payments, increasing the revenue load 
on individual income taxes and excises. 

Excess-profits taxes are expected to 
yield more than $7,000,000,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and more than $3,000,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1947. Repeal of this tax 
will add to corporate income subject to 
regular normal tax and surtaxes, but the 
increase in this category cannot make up 
the loss from excess-profits taxes unless 

profits are very high. That is one reason 
why no tax reductions now are considered. 

Low interest rates also are required by 
the size of the federal debt. The budget 
message specifically indicated that the 
present pattern of interest rates will be 
continued. This pattern offers less than 
1 per cent to buyers of short-term obli- 
gations and as much as 24% per cent to in- 
vestors in long-term bonds. 





The general effect of the Government’s 
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I, Private rooms at bargain prices! That’s what you’ll 
get in new Duplex-Roomette cars like this. There will be 











other new kinds of sleeping cars, too, but let’s look now at 
all the luxury you'll get at bargain prices in. . 


The car with the sta9gered windows 


2. A private sitting room! That’s what you'll ride in 
when these new sleeping cars go into service 


This air-conditioned room of your own will be 
equipped with every comfort and convenience that 
Pullman’s mastery of travel hospitality can provide. 
And kept as spick-and-span as only Pullman’s expert 
“thousekeepers”’ can. keep travel accommodations. 





4, A bargain price! The new design of this new Duplex- 
Roomette car (indicated by its staggered windows) brings 
the cost of traveling in a private room way down 


GO PULLMAN 





3. Aprivate bedroom! That’s what your air-condi- 
tioned sitting room becomes when it’s time for some 
good, sound sleep! 


Just touch a lever and presto! a big, soft bed comes 
out of hiding—with crisp, clean sheets all ready to 
slide into What a wonderful rest you’ll get as you 
speed safely and dependably toward your destination! 


Between Chicago and Detroit, for example, you could 
enjoy all this luxury, at present rates, for only 30c more 
than the price of a lower berth. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST—THE SUREST WAY OF GETTING THERE IN TIME! 


© 1946 The Pullman Company 
















Greater 
Brilliance 
plus longer 
lamp life... 








with Victor's exclusive 
Spira-draft lamp house 


During projection. lamps get hor. . . very hot. But only 
in the Animatophone this condition is anticipated and 
alleviated with Victor's exclusive Spira-draft lamp house. 
Only on the Animatophone is the cooled air forced in a 
spiralized, all-over, fast-moving stream through a multiple 
wall to dissipate heat more efficiently. 


The Animatophone 
16mm Sound 
Projector 

First in the Field 


Result . . . longer lamp life, clearer pictures. And re- 
member, on the VICTOR, the lamp has a standard base, 
obtainable anywhere, at no extra cost. 


Here’s another outstanding feature that gives the Victor- 
Animatophone its leading position in the 16mm industry. 


bher Unimelogeaph Coysoralion 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bildg., 330 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


MAKERS OF I6MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 











Sending Telegraph Messages Without Telegraph Wires 


Producing parts for all types of close- 
tolerance requirements has been our 
business here at Ericsson for close on to 
35 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose new designs are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced economically. 


T YHE days of the nation’s telegraph poles 
_and wires are said to be numbered. 
In the future, from four-inch antenna 
on super high frequency towers equipped 
with parabolic reflectors, many tele- 
grams, telefax and other telegraphic op- 
erations may be simultaneously beamed 
across the country-side. _ x as 


Delicate instruments, controls and 
mere 2 


devices that make such conveniences a 
ESTABLISHED 1911 


(Below) Some of the many 
thousands of our preci- 
sion parts that helped “Keep 


fact are entirely dependent upon parts 
flying and fighting.” 


of highest precision. "em 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 











Special Report 





low-interest policy is to keep commercial 
interest rates low, too. That is expected 
to stimulate private borrowing, although 
it reduces the return investors can expect 
from their capital. 

Price supports already are guaranteed 
to farmers through Dec. 31, 1948, and 
Government policy also can be expected to 
support other prices as well. A falling 
price level would tend to depress wages 
and profits and Government tax revenues, 
a development that could not easily be af- 
forded with a $25,000.000,000 _ budget, 
which must be met out of wages and pro- 
fits. 

Wages and salaries likewise can count 
on support from Government policies. The 
President repeated his appeal for a mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents an hour in his an- 
nual and again expressed his 
opinion that business in general could af- 
ford to pay higher wages. The interest of 
the Government in higher wages is not en- 
tirely a concern for the welfare of workers. 
It also is a concern for the tax revenues 
that a high wage and salary structure 
would vield. 

High income payments thus become a 
direct interest of the Government. Budget 
revenue estimates, in fact, are based upon 
an estimated national income of $140,000,- 
000,000 for 1947. That is approximately 
double the 1939 level of income. That es- 
timate assumes that, in the year ahead, 
business will hit a record level of peacetime 
activity, with a minimum of strikes and 
work stoppages. 

The estimate indicates further that busi- 
ness investment in plant, equipment and 
inventory, and increased consumer spend- 
ing are to be relied upon to take up the 
slack caused by the decline in war spend- 
ing by the Government. Increased private 
spending is counted upon to reduce the 
need for Government outlays for work re- 
lief, which are not contemplated, and for 
public works, which are held to prewar 
levels in the coming period. 

The nation’s budget, which is pre- 
sented a second time along with the regu- 
lar Government budget, demonstrates the 
Administration’s concern with the general 
trend of spending and borrowing by the 
Government, business and individuals. 

The President noted with some satisfac- 
tion that the shock of war’s end was being 
absorbed. Business spending, for example, 
had jumped from $4,000,000,000 in 1944 
to a rate of $15,000,000,000 a year in the 
peacetime months of 1945. Consumer 
spending had increased from $98,000,000,- 
000 to an annual rate of $107,000,000,000. 
Commercial exports were exceeding im- 
ports by $1,000,000,000 a year, contrasted 
to an excess of imports of $2,000,000,000 
in 1944, Such increases cushioned the ef- 
fects of the drop of $32,000,000,000 in fed- 
eral spending. 

The official badget is relying upon this 
trend to continue. 
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THIS 1S THE WAY 


—_Now-isthetime forall good men 


to come to the aid of the party 


If we coulld type 2s well as we blend 
(OUL 
whiskey, this text,be perfect! 


So many ppeople have told us how mch they enjoy 
the superb smoothness of Kinsey, that we thimk 
you too will_liké_apprée get great pleasure from 


its incom parable flavor. 


WHen yiur next party hits a dull spot, 


trot out the Kinsey...and just see if things 


(and your guests) don'T perk up! 





the unhurried 


WHISKEY 
A BLEND 


Since 1892 





86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa, 
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Already serving 53 cities 
coast to coast, United extends 
Mainliner service to Detroit’s 
vast industrial area. Low fares, 
and a growing fleet of planes, 
including 4-engine Mainliners 
coming soon, make travel more 





economical, more convenient 
. than ever over United’s straight, 
! strategic Main Line Airway. Call 
.. United or see your travel agent. 
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<A section of Detroit's 
skyline with the Detroit 
River at the right. 


United Air Lines has 

been presented an 

7 Award of Honor by 

the National Safety Council 
for having flown more than a 


billion passenger miles in the 
past three years without a 
fatal accident. We are proud 
of our'flight and ground personnel 
who made this record possible. 
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COFFEE AND SUGAR TROUBLES 


Latin-American Pressure for Higher Prices on Shipments to U. S. 


Ceiling squeeze on beverage 
product. Efforts of Cuba to 
cut our share of cane crop 


U.S. residents may have to cut down 
soon on the coffee they drink and the 
amount of sugar they put into it. Threat- 
ening situations in these two commodi- 
ties are receiving careful attention from 
U.S. officials, who hope to prevent se- 
rious shortages from developing. 

Prices inside the U.S. are the basis of 
the difficulty in the coffee situation. Prices 
outside the U.S. may keep this country 
from getting the desired portion of Cuba’s 
1946 sugar crop: 

Coffee is plentiful in Latin America, 
source of U.S. supplies. Whether enough 
will come to the U.S. to meet anticipated 
needs depends on the price to be paid. 

OPA ceiling prices, coffee-growing 
countries say, are below the cost of pro- 
duction. These countries admit that the 
import ceiling price of 133g cents on a 
representative Brazilian grade is twice as 
much as that grade was bringing in 1940, 
but they add that 1940 prices were the 
lowest on record and that the ceiling price 
is 5 per cent below the 30-year average. 
Inflation in producing countries, they 
point out, is far worse than in the U.S.; 
hence production costs have risen. 

If producing countries had their way, 
ceiling prices would be either raised or 
abolished. OPA wants to hold the line. 
U.S. officials say high coffee prices would 
not only increase the cost of living, but also 
might encourage output to the point where 
producing countries would burn coffee to 
keep it off the market, as they did in 1940. 
They believe present ceiling prices are high 
enough to allow a margin of profit for own- 
ers of small coffee farms, but that big- 
plantation owners in Brazil and Colombia, 
with high overhead expenses, may not be 
able to make a profit. They point out that 
Europe, which was a large market for Lat- 
in-American coffee before the war, will buy 
very little of it now; that purchasing power 
in Europe is short, and most Europeans 
can be expected to get along for a while 
longer with the ersatz coffee to which they 
have become accustomed. 

Effect of subsidy. Temporarily, U.S. 
supplies are adequate. This is because cof- 
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fee imports, which were beginning to lag 
last antumn because of the price situation, 
were stimulated by a U.S. decision to pay 
a $-cents-a-pound import subsidy on 6,- 
000,000 bags of coffee. But those 6,000,000 
bags represent only about a third of our 
annual requirements. That supply is ex- 
pected to run out in early spring. 
Producing countries hint that they may 
withhold coffee unless something is done 
about the price situation. That would mean 
storing it, because of lack of markets else- 





—USDA 
COFFEE FOR AMERICANS 
. . . how much, how sweet? 


where, but it would create a_ shortage 
here. 

U. S. handlers and processors are urg- 
ing extension of the 3-cent subsidy. And 
although producers have grumhled about 
the subsidy as an “artificial expedient,” of- 
ficial opinion in this country is to the effect 
that the subsidy will be extended. Some 
officials believe it will be continued until 
all price controls are abolished, and that it 
will assure an adequate supply of coffee. 

Sugar supplies for use in the U.S. 
will be short, primarily, because total 


world production is off. Some U.S. sources 
will furnish about the same amounts as 
usual. U.S. cane and beet production is 
expected to be a little larger than last year. 

Territories, Philippines. from 
Hawaii will be less than the prewar aver- 
age, while the Puerto Rican crop is ex- 
pected to be a little larger than it was last 
year. Philippine plantations, normally a 
big U.S. source, will produce little or none 
for export, as the Japanese, depending on 
Formosa and other areas for their sugar, 
changed Philippine plantations over to rice 
and cotton during the occupation. It will 
take about two years to get Philippine 
sugar production far above the needs of 
the Islanders themselves. 

Cuba, biggest offshore source, which 
normally furnishes 29 per cent of the sugar 
consumed in the U.S., this year may send 
us far less than the 3,400,000 tons she sup- 
plied in 1944. U.S.-Cuban negotiations for 
purchase of the 1946 crop bogged down in 
December. Negotiators tentatively got to- 
gether on a price of 3.675 cents a pound, as 
against 3.1 last year, but couldn’t agree on 
the quantity to be furnished. - 

The U.S. wants a deal like the one un- 
der which the 1945 crop was bought; that 
is, she wants all Cuban production, except 
that which Cuba needs for her own use, 
plus 150,000 tons held out for sale to 
other countries. Cuba wants a_ bigger 
holdout; she contends she needs mere than 
150,000 tons to sell to other countries. 

Big profits to be made in selling sugar 
elsewhere are back of Cuba’s desire to in- 
crease the holdout. Cubans see a demand 
for several hundred thousand tons from 
Latin-American countries unable to meet 
their own requirements. Venezuela recent- 
ly paid Peru 814 cents a pound for 4,000 
tons. Venezuela wants more sugar, and 
Cuba would like to supply it. Panama, 
Chile, Ecuador and Mexico also are po- 
tential buyers of Cuban sugar. Cubans ex- 
pect these countries to pay far more than 
the U.S. price, because they have abun- 
dant dollar balances. 

Negotiations between Cuba and_ the 
U.S. are expected to be resumed shortly. 
Officials expect an agreement of some kind 
to be reached. But, if Cuba’s holdout is 
several hundred thousand tons, sugar for 
U.S. coffee will be less plentiful than had 
been hoped. 


Sugar 
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LAUNCHING OF MONETARY UNITS 


Secretary Vinson‘s Top Policy Position in International Finance 


Pending struggle over loan 
to Britain as stumbling 
block to Bretton Woods plan 


This country now has completed prep- 


arations to organize the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, provided in the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. The final step will be taken 
when representatives of all member coun- 
tries meet this month in the United States. 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson has 
been nominated by President Truman to 
be the U.S. Governor of both the Fund 
and the Bank. That puts the Treasury 
head in the top policy-making job to guide 
the country’s international financial poli- 
cies. Secretary Vinson also is chairman of 
the National Advisory Council created last 
year to co-ordinate public financial policy, 
foreign and domestic. Other Council mem- 
bers are Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace, Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 
riner S. Eccles and Export-Import Bank 
Chairman William M. Martin. 

As U.S. Governor of both Fund and 
Bank, Mr. Vinson is likely to become chair- 
man of both, since the United States is 
making the largest contribution and will 
have the largest voting power. The fact 
that both institutions will have headquar- 
ters in the United States also will influence 
the choice of chairman. 

Governors of each institution, however, 
are to act primarily as policy makers. 
They will serve without pay and are re- 
quired to meet only once a year. Their 
principal function will be to admit or ex- 
pel members, to revise quotas or currency 
values in the Fund, and to make changes 
in the capital stock of the Bank. Each 
member country of Fund and Bank is to 
appoint a governor and an alternate. The 
United States alternate is Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William L. Clayton the 
State Department’s top economic of- 
ficial. 

Actual day-to-day operations of both 
institutions are to be handled by a smaller 
group of executive directors. The Fund is 
to have at least 12 directors, five to be 
appointed by the United States, Great 
Britain, China, France and India, as the 
largest contributors; two to be elected from 
Latin America and five to be elected by 
other member countries. The five largest 
contributors also will each name a director 
of the Bank, with seven to be elected by 
other members. 
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Harry D. White, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury and author of the Bretton 
Woods program, is proposed as the United 
States Director on the Fund. In this posi- 
tion, Mr. White will be able to administer 
the program he conceived. 

Essentially, the Fund is to be operated as 
a pool of world currencies and gold from 
which member countries may draw when 
temporarily short of another member’s cur- 
rency. This is designed to tide members 
over short-term trade difficulties, when 
otherwise they might have to curtail im- 
ports, subsidize exports, impose exchange 
controls or take other restrictive action. 








MR. WHITE 


MR. CLAYTON 


Emilio G. Collado, 35-year-old deputy 
to Assistant Secretary of State Clayton, is 
proposed as the U.S. Executive Director 
of the Bank. Like Mr. White, Mr. Collado 
is a Government career man, who has de- 
voted most of his attention to problems of 
international finance. 

Fundamentally, the Bank is to operate 
like the Reconstruction Finance Corp., on 
a world-wide scale. Loans can be made to 
member nations, or to business groups 
in member nations, but only after investi- 
gation and approval. World Bank opera- 
tions are primarily designed to be guar- 
antees rather than direct loans, and pros- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MR. COLLADO 


Suet fundamentally—like the RFC on a world-wide scale 
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pects are that Bank obligations will be 
sold to private investors. 

Executive directorships of both Fund 
and Bank are intended to be full-time 
posts and will carry salaries determined by 
the board of governors. In addition to the 
directors, the institutions also will have 
other officers, 

The Fund is to have a managing direc- 
tor appointed by the executive directors. 
He is to act as chairman of the executive 
directors but is to have no vote except in 
case of a tie. This official cannot be either 
a governor or an executive director of 
the fund. 

The operating staff of the Fund also is 
to be under direct supervision of the man- 
aging director, who is to have authority 
to hire and fire, and to set up the operat- 
ing organization. The Bretton Woods 
Agreement stipulates that the staff of the 
Fund is to be recruited on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible. 

The Bank is to be managed by a paid 
president, appointed by the executive di- 
rectors. Like the managing director of 
the Fund, he cannot be either a director 
or a governor of the institution, and he is 
to act as chairman of the directors without 
a vote except in event of a tie. 

An advisory council for the Bank also 
is to be appointed by the board of gov- 
emors. This council must contain at least 
seven members who are to represent 
world-wide interests in banking, commerce 
and industry, labor and agriculture. The 
council is to act primarily as a policy 
consultant to the governors. 

In addition, the Bank is to appoint loan 
committees to examine and report on all 
requests for loans. Each of these com- 
mittees is to have an expert, selected by 
the governor from the country requesting 
the loan, and one or more members of 
the technical staff of the Bank. 

Organizational difficulties ahead for the 
Bank indicate that most lending activity 
will be postponed until 1947, even though 
organization is completed this year. The 
Fund, in addition to organization prob- 
lems, will face a major problem in setting 
initial values of world currencies in terms 


of the U.S. dollar. 


The British Loan 


The chief stumbling block ahead of the 
Bretton Woods program, however, is the 
proposed British dollar credit of $4,400,- 
000,000, including a $650,000,000 - settle- 
ment for Lend-Lease and a $3,750,000,000 
credit to be drawn before Dec. 31, 1951. 
President Truman is ready to submit the 
credit proposal to Congress, but a hard 
struggle is indicated to win approval. 

British officials have intimated privately 
that, unless the credit is granted, Great 
Britain cannot participate in the Interna- 
tional Bank or the Monetary Fund. They 
present these reasons: 

Pounds sterling cannot be exchanged 
freely for other currencies unless Britain 
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has something to exchange them for. With- 
out access to dollars, therefore, British of- 
ficials contend that they will be forced to 
control the exchange of dollars for pounds 
or vice versa. That runs counter to Fund 
operations, which are designed to eliminate 
exchange controls. 

Two-way trade and exchange-clearing 
operations will be forced upon a Britain 
without dollar resources. The British 
would have to use pounds to pay for the 
imports they need, and they would have to 
exact promises from sellers to spend those 
pounds only in areas under British mone- 
tary control. That would limit British buy- 
ing to nations that agree, in turn, to buy 
British goods. 

The Bretton Woods program is aimed at 
ridding the world of clearing agreements, 
bilateral trading arrangements, exchange 
quotas and other currency restrictions that 
hamper a free flow of trade. But, without 
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dollars, the British argue that they cannot 
subscribe to such a program. 

The Administration is persuaded that 
the dollar credit to Britain is essential if 
the Bretton Woods program is to function, 
but signs are increasing that Congress re- 
quires much more persuading if Adminis- 
tration policies are to prevail. 

Major objections to the credit in Con- 
gress are these: 

Precedent. The British credit may be 
only a prelude to other dollar loans. Oppo- 
nents of the credit contend that, if Britain 
is provided with dollars, the United States 
could not justly turn down other appli- 
cants, such as Russia, France or China. 
The issue then is raised: Is the United 
States in a position to afford such a gener- 
ous loan policy? Dollar loans, finally, are 
claims on U.S. goods and services, and 
Congressmen more frequently are voicing 
the fear that foreign demand for U.S. 
products, added to domestic demand, will 








The biggest home-building flood in 
history is about to break. 


Riding the crest is Better Homes & 
Gardens, because it’s devoted entirely 
to families whose big love is their home. 


Does that swing your thinking to the 
new importance of Better Homes & 
Gardens, the magazine that can carry 
your story with the buying stream? 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


Somewhere in this flourishing 
territory is the ideal spot for 
your new plant. 

Before you move or expand, 
get all the facts on the fastest- 
growing industrial section of 
the United States—the West 
and Southwest. 

Missouri Pacific’s Industrial 
Development Department is 
headquarters for this informa- 
tion. On our staff are specialists 
whose job is to help you. They 
can give you all the facts you 
need to figure the possibilities 
for the expansion of your busi- 
ness in this area. Raw materials, 
labor supply, electric power, 
water, natural gas, shipping 
facilities—whatever your ques- 
tions, our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department and its Re- 
search Bureau can give you the 
answers. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry you may be 
sure, will of course 
be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 
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Dinance Week 


stimulate the inflation the Administration 
now seeks to control. 

The demand for an Administration budg- 
et of contemplated foreign loans, raised 
during the debate over the Bretton Woods 
program, threatens to be raised again. Pro- 
posals also are to be made that the Bret- 
ton Woods Fund be used before any fur- 
ther dollar credits for Britain are approved. 

More concessions from the British are 
being demanded as the price of the loan. 
Britain, for example, refuses to go as far 
as this country would like in establishing 
international competition in commercial 
aviation. The British want to control both 
fares and services. Demands for a change 
in British policy on aviation and other 
trade policies are certain to be raised by 
some groups in Congress. 

Ability to repay the proposed credit is 
another issue that is being raised. The 
fact that Britain defaulted on dollar loans 
after the first World War is cited in argu- 
ments against granting a loan after the re- 
cent war. Opponents of the current pro- 
posal contend that Britain is in no bet- 
ter position to repay now than after the 
earlier war. As a matter of fact, supporters 
of the credit, both in Britain and the 
United States, have some doubts about 
repayment. Their contention, however, is 
that the goal is worth the risk. 

British reluctance to accept the loan is 
finding a reaction in Congress. Before Par- 
liament approved the program, the Brit- 
ish press, British Conservatives and even 
Government spokesmen stated that the 
terms were harsher than expected. This 
attitude in Britain now is being reflected 
in Congress, where a group is arguing 
that, if Britain dislikes the terms, the 
loan offer should be withdrawn. 

Finally, the fact that Britain has a 
Labor Government, committed to social- 
izing industry, is having its effect in 
House and Senate. The charge already 
has been made that, by proposing a dollar 
credit, the Administration actually is fi- 
nancing British socialism. The counter- 
argument that the British can socialize 
with pounds and may, in fact, go even 
further with socialism without dollars, is 
not convincing this group. 

These objections add up to the prospect 
that the loan proposal is to meet rough 
handling in Congress. The Administra- 
tion’s strength, however, lies in the argu- 
ment that the credit is needed as under- 
pinning for this country’s trade policy. It 
is on this basis that supporters are con- 
fident that they can overcome objections. 

Committee chairmen who will have 
charge of steering the loan through Con- 
gress, privately are a bit critical of the Ad- 
ministration for failing to publicize the ne- 
cessity of the credit, as the need for the 
Bretton Woods program was publicized. 
The Administration is beginning its cam- 
paign on this point and counts on banking 
and business interests for assistance. 
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Taking advantage of 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


- The countries south of the Rio Grande 


today afford American businessmen a broad 
and fertile field for mutually profitable trade. 

But to take full advantage of these poten- 
tialities, dependable information is a pri- 
mary requisite. Here the Chase can be helpful. 
For through offices in the Caribbean area 
and correspondent banking institutions in 
every commercially important trade center 


in South America, up-to-date information 
is available for the development of new 
markets and the location of sources of 
supply. 

Executives now engaged in or contem- 
plating export or import business in Latin 
America are invited to confer with officers 
of the Foreign Department of The Chase 
National Bank. 


Send for our folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street e¢ 51 Berkeley Square e¢ Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana e SanJuan e Panama « Colon e Cristobal 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris e 


Balboa e Offices of Representatives: Mexico,D.F. ¢ Bombay 


Shanghai e Hong Kong e Tientsin 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











K—a captaldl/ 


NOW-— it’s just a penny in a piggy 
bank. But soon his piggy will be 
full. Then the pennies will be taken 
to a real savings bank. 


The bank will put his pennies to 
work. Some of these pennies almost 
certainly will be invested in electric 
utility securities. Banks prefer these 


Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 
Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EST, CBS Network. 


securities because sound business 
management has made them a de- 
pendable investment—as dependable 
as electric service itself. 


So, the little boy has a personal 
stake in the electric power industry. 
Practically every American has—mil- 
lions as direct stockholders, other 





millions.as savings bank depositors 
and life insurance owners. 


This is the American economic 
system. It’s called capitalism. It’s a 
good system. It helped make Amer- 
ica great. And it will continue to 
open doors of opportunity for all 
little boys and girls with piggy banks 
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When, some day, the country does decide to go back to work: 

Wage rates will be 15 to 20 per cent above the prestrike level. 

Prices will make a turn upward, will gradually rise to a level 6 to 10 per 
cent above the present, with living costs up somewhat less than that. 

Union treasuries will be impaired, but no big union will be broken. 

Worker-employer relations probably will be more embittered than they have 
been, in many industries; will be a source of trouble for the future. 








Nothing much is going to be settled by strikes that could not have been set- 
tled without strikes, without a demonstration of strength by both sides. 

Workers may get 2 or 3 cents an hour more than they would have had without 
Striking, but those who struck will be a long time making up for lost income. 

Employers might possibly get a law that would deny some Government benefit 
to workers who strike in violation of agreements, but it is a slim prospect. 

Relative strength of employers and of worker organizations may be tipped a 
little more toward the employer side, but not far enough to suggest that unions 
can be put through the wringer after this war as they were after the last. 

Both sides will end about where they started. 

Inflation, however, will have been given another fillip, will have been fed 
by another delay in production of goods needed to fill rising demands. 





Seizure of industry is the President's one strike~settlement power. 

In taking over basic industries where strikes occur: 

Fact finding is to be used to determine what would be a "fair" wage rise. 

Wage increases suggested. by fact finders then will be imposed by Government 
in the role of manager of the seized industry. 

Prices then may be increased to offset part of the increased wage cost. 

Workers will be expected to go back to work before actual order of a wage 
increase, but will be assured of an increase acceptable to union leaders. 

Managers then will be expected to co-operate in running the seized business. 

Government, lacking co-operation, will go ahead with management on its own 
terms, will do a good deal of inspecting of books, among other things. In past 
seizures, Government almost always has had the co-operation of management and of 
labor. In future seizures this co-operation seems not so well assured. 

We give you a report on seizure experience on page ll. 

















In the end, upward wage-price adjustments will settle today's squabbles. 
Carbon-steel prices will be increased at least $4 a ton. x 
Products made of steel then will reflect the steel-price increase. 

Wage increases will have to be passed on, inpart, through price rises. 

A price rise in one product or a wage increase followed by a price rise in 
another product will add to pressure for rises elsewhere. 

Inevitably, OPA is to be forced sooner or later to give ground. 

On the inside, pressure is growing to give way at this time, to put an end 
to arguments and to get industry back to the business of producing goods for 
distribution to final consumers, even if price concessions are necessary. There 
is a growing official view that inflation pressures actually are being generated 
by present price policy, that distribution of goods is impeded as producers and 
distributors hold goods from market, expecting that prices will have to crack. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS—-(Coxzic .. 


The longer the delay in getting goods, the more the upward pressure on prices. 


Now that a showdown does appear to be approaching on price policy: 

Chester Bowles, almost singlehanded, is blocking a policy change; is in the 
position of power with OPA controls. Mr. Bowles, to date, has had Mr. Truman on 
his side. He has the President convinced that an upward turn in prices will be 
followed by broad inflation, by a situation that maybe can't be controlled. 

John Snyder, Reconversion Director, is seeking a policy change. Mr. Snyder 
is backed by John Collet, Economic Stabilizer, by John Small, Civilian Produc- 
tion Administrator, by Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secretary, by Clinton 
Anderson, Agriculture Secretary, and by Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary. 

In the end, Mr. Bowles will be forced to give way; probably will accept a 
new formula permitting prompt price adjustments to cover direct cost increases. 

Resulting price rise, when it comes, will be substantial, but not runaway. 

Industry's production rate is to drop sharply as long as steel is on strike. 

Manufacturing industries, however, will feel the shutdown only gradually. 

Automobiles have about a 30-day supply of most steel products. 

Some other big industries can get along as much as 45 days without closing. 

Many small manufacturers have been hit already. A few more days of strike or 
any delays in restarting steel operations will begin to delay recovery. 

Inside official view is that Mr. Truman made a mistake in permitting the 
strike in steel to occur, and made another mistake in not forcing a restart of 
the industry's operations within 2 or 3 days after the strike had begun. 

A sharp step-up in U.S. production is just waiting on wage-price argument 
to end, oh a few policy decisions for which steel will point the way. 


























In Congress, not much is to be done either to deal with the present strike 
situation or to give Mr. Truman what he wants in the way of new laws. 

Fact finding in labor disputes, with a 30-day waiting period before strike 
or with power to subpoena company books, will not become law. 

Unions that strike during the life of a contract are not likely to be 
subjected to loss of Government protections or privileges through any new law. 

Protections by Government for the right of labor to organize and to bargain 
through representatives of its own choosing are not to be impaired. 

Compulsory mediation, or arbitration of disputes, is not in prospect. 

Congress will talk a lot and thrash around, but it is doubtful if much is 
to come out that will reach the President for signature. Members of Congress 
face an election this year and do not want to offend organized groups. 











Minimum wage, now 40 cents under law, may be raised to 50 or 55, but maybe 
not to the 65 cents that Mr. Truman asks, plus an added rise to 75 cents later. 

Ceiling prices on new and old homes remain improbable. 

Subsidies to encourage lumber production, to encourage output of other 
buifding materials, are viewed with White House favor, but seem improbable. 

Food-price subsidies will be continued beyond June 30, modified somewhat. 

Rationing power, price-control power, rent-control power will be extended 
into 1947, as Mr. Truman asks. Congress is favorable to these controls. 

New TVA's for the St. Lawrence, Missouri, Arkansas, Columbia rivers, among 
others, are unlikely to get early Congress approval despite White House support. 

Disability insurance, health insurance, will come eventually, but not now. 

















Individuals might get some more tax relief to be applied to 1947 incomes, 
possibly as much as 10 per cent, but Mr. Truman doesn't favor it. 

Corporations should expect no more tax relief to affect 1947 incomes. 

Loss carry-back and carry-back of excess-profits tax credit are not to be 
repealed by Congress in spite of demands of organized labor. 

Excises are likely to be reduced by July 1 to their 1943 level. 
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People of the Week. 


George Allen’s New Power Over Billions . . . Further Progress Of 
Mr. Symington . . . Mr. Pauley’s First Big Step up Navy Ladder 


George E. Allen, a crony and intimate 
adviser of President Truman, tops a list of 
recent presidential appointees that is arous- 
ing much comment—some of it unfavor- 
able—in Washington. Mr. Allen, a hearty 
and jocose Mississippian, was named a 
director of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., an agency with a $15,000,000,000 
credit pool at its disposal. Word is that 
he may become chairman of the RFC 
board, equipped with power, as Jesse H. 
Jones, a former RFC head, once put it, to 
lend any amount to apybody on any 
terms. Since Mr. Allen’s previous some- 
what varied activities have skirted the 
field of banking and finance, the Senate 
seems likely to ask some questions before 
voting confirmation. 

Other close personal or political friends 
of the President also are involved in the 
new appointments: 

Edwin W. Pauley, a wealthy Califor- 
nia oil operator who has been an active 
worker in raising Democratic campaign 
funds, was appointed Under Secretary of 
the Navy, with expectations that he will 
head the Department after a few months. 

W. Stuart Symington, a St. Louis 
industrialist who has been wrestling with 
the complexities of surplus disposal, was 
named Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 
Prospects are that he will become Secre- 
tary of War after a period. : 

Commodore James K. Vardaman, 
the White House naval aide and one of 
Mr. Truman’s oldest friends, was chosen 
for a 14-year term as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Altogether, these appointments typify 
Mr. Truman’s habit of selecting for im- 
portant posts men whom he knows well 
and in whom he places great personal re- 
liance. The President’s critics complain, 
however, that this method of making ap- 
pointments excludes men who may have 
great ability but are outside the Presi- 
dent’s necessarily limited circle of close 
friends. The crit:cism consequently di- 
rects attention to the abilities, experience, 
background ‘and personalities of the men 
chosen. To look into them, one at a 
time: 

Mr. Allen, for a number of months, 
probably has been the most influential of 
White House advisers. Despite a wide 
streak of Southern conservatism, he often 
steers Mr. Truman in the direction of 
New Deal objectives. In the present pe- 
riod of labor and industrial turmoil, how- 
ever, Mr. Allen has become an advocate 
of letting things rock along by themselves, 
confident that they will work out in the 
end, that, a little later, the events of today 
will seem inconsequential. By tempera- 
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ment, Mr. Truman is slow to make 
decisions in a crisis, and Mr. Allen’s 
do-nothing attitude is said to increase 
his indecision. 

Mr. Allen also is important in helping 
Mr. Truman make appointments. In a 
large sense, he has displaced Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan, the Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, as patronage arbiter. In several cases, 
Mr. Hannegan has been informed of ap- 
pointments only after the President’s mind 
was made up and just before nominations 
were sent to the Senate. Mr. Hannegan is 
said to resent the situation. 

Mr. Allen sees the President every 





GEORGE ALLEN 


- «. only one could make the President laugh 


morning, and usually several times later in 
the day. He is a member of the “breakfast 
cabinet,” a small intimate group that 
meets with Mr. Truman first thing each 
day. Although, until now, he has held no 
official Government post, he has been occu- 
pying a suite of offices in the State Depart- 
ment building, adjoining the White House. 
This, also, has caused some criticism. His 
appointment to the RFC is expected to 
make no change in Mr. Allen’s status as 
presidential adviser; it simply gives him an 
official peg on which to hang his hat. The 
RFC offices are not much farther from the 
White House than the State Department. 

“Court jester.” But, in addition to be- 
ing a close and influential adviser, Mr. 








Allen is the man who makes the President 
laugh. He is an expansive and. voluble 
teller of Southern stories, and of personal 
anecdotes. The latter usually end on the 
lugubrious tone of Mr. Allen receiving the 
worst of it. The President likes the Allen 
stories. Some in Washington have dubbed 
Mr. Allen the “court jester.” But the two 
are congenial in other ways. Each likes an 
occasional highball, and each is fond of an 
occasional session of poker. Mr. Allen talks 
of serious things only when the President 
wants to discuss such matters. Mr. Tru- 
man sends for him when he feels lonely or 
depressed, and he invariably is included in 
the group that spends occasional week 





SAM HUSBANDS 
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JESSE JONES 


ends down the Potomac on the presiden- 
tial yacht. Thus, his influence is pervasive 
and almost constant. He reached this posi 
tion of presidential confidant by a some 
what circuitous route. 

Mr. Allen on the way up. Mr. Allen 
learned politics early. He was reared by an 
uncle, who, a member of Congress for 
eight terms, made so much of the fact that 
he had been a private in the Confederate 
Army that he was known as Private John 
Allen. The uncle knew the tricks of get 
ting elected, and the nephew remembered 
them. He studied law, practiced briefly 
in the South, and went on to a job with 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 
From there, he wandered into the hotel 
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business in Chicago and eventually was 
running one of the city’s biggest hotels. 
In 1929, he came to Washington to take 
charge of one of the capital’s largest hos- 
telries. His hotel job meant meeting peo- 
ple of prominence. They liked the plump 
and congenial Mr. Allen, and his stories, 
and became friends. 

The late Senator Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, took Mr. Allen to Chicago for 
the original Roosevelt Democratic Con- 
vention of 1932. There he saw much of 
the backstage dealing that swung Texas 
and California into the Roosevelt col- 
umn and gave Mr. Roosevelt the nomina- 
tion. Later, Senator Harrison persuaded 
the President to make Mr. Allen one of 
the three commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the equivalent of a mayor- 
alty job that is split three ways. 

As a commissioner, he excelled at glad- 
handing visiting notables and making 
speeches, humorous or otherwise, on cere- 
monial occasions. He called loudly and 
successfully for improved municipal serv- 
ices, and put through a District of Co- 
lumbia income tax to pay for them. His 
administration was applauded by Washing- 
tonians and their newspapers. There was a 
testimonial dinner when he left office after 
six years. Mr. Allen, who dislikes to take 
himself too seriously, said then that the 
principal accomplishments of his admin- 
istration had been an increase in the 
death, accident and juvenile delinquency 
rates and wheedling new automobiles out 
of Congress for the District Commis- 
sioners. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Allen was occasionally 
in and out of the White House. He helped 
Harry Hopkins get the made-work relief 
program started and served for a time as 
an administrator of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. But he was hardly a power 
in the Roosevelt Administration. His 
homespun stories palled on the sophisti- 
cated Mr. Roosevelt, and he had few ec- 
onomic or social ideas to suggest for the 
New Deal program. 

His opportunity came, however, with the 
1944 presidential campaign. The important 
Democratic politicians surrounded Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Allen, instead, went off 
campaigning with Mr. Truman. He made 
advance arrangements for the vice-presi- 
dential campaign party, helped Mr. Tru- 
man prepare his speeches, acted as a 
greeter for visiting political delegations, 
and gave advice on local political situa- 
tions. He found that Mr. Truman liked his 
stories. A durable friendship was formed. 
When President Roosevelt died, Mr. Allen 
was in the West. He caught an airplane 


for Washington immediately, and has 
been at President Truman’s call ever 


since. 

Mr. Allen in the RFC. Mr. Allen will 
find the RFC still running along on the 
momentum that it acquired under Mr. 
Jones. But he also will find Mr. Jones a 
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waning influence in it. For some time, 
after his withdrawal, RFC officials whom 
Mr. Jones had chosen consulted the former 
chairman freely on arising questions, and, 
in effect, Mr. Jones was still the boss. But 
the Jones officials are leaving. The latest 
to go is Sam H. Husbands, one of the di- 
rectors, and more recently a power in the 
agency. 

With peace, the emphasis of RFC’s op- 
erations has shifted away from the huge 
loans it made to increase war produc- 
tion. Its chief job for the period ahead is 
disposing of surplus property, including 
the huge and costly Government-built 
and owned war plants. This job has been 
delegated to Lieutenant General Ed- 
mund B. Gregory, a vigorous Army ad- 
ministrator. 

But, if hard times should hit the coun- 
try, Mr. Allen would find himself the 
much-besieged master of many billions for 
the use of distressed industries. 

Mr. Pauley, bulky, congenial veteran 
of the California oil wars and a decade of 
national politics, eventually is to take over 
the problems of the postwar Navy. Sec- 
retary James V. Forrestal is eager to re- 
turn to private life, and plans are that 
Mr. Pauley, after a few months as Under 
Secretary, is to succeed him. This means 
that one of Mr. Pauley’s principal func- 
tions will be to guard the position of the 
Navy as proposals and plans for the unifi- 
cation with the Army go forward. 

He also is to be the chief guardian of 
the Navy’s extensive oil reserves. And 


—Harris & Ewing 
EDWIN PAULEY 
. oil is in the background 


this, combined with his background as an 
oil man, is causing some dispute over 
his appointment. 

Navy oil. Republican members of the 
Senate Naval Committee, which must pass 
on the nomination, have expressed the in- 
tention of asking some questions about 
what might happen if naval and private 
oil interests come into conflict. Mr. Pauley, 
who likes to meet issues bluffly and 
squarely, is expected, his friends say, to 
reply that, in view of the Navy’s de- 
pendence on oil and its extensive reserve 
holdings, it is common sense to name high 
departmental officials who are familiar 
with the oil business. 

In addition, he has plans for turning 
supervision of the oil reserves over to a 
commission consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, Navy and Interior. The mecha- 
nized Army and Air Forces also are heavily 
dependent on oil. It is a detail to be 
worked out, perhaps, in connection with 
unification plans. 

In the background, too, is a controversy, 
now before the Supreme Court, as to 
whether the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment should have title to oil deposits lying 
beneath the sea just off the California 
coast. President Truman argues that the 
deposits belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pauley thinks they belong to 
the States. He has been accused of at- 
tempting to swing members of Congress to 
his viewpoint, an accusation which he vig- 
orously denies. 

Politics. Republicans are searching the 
appointment, too, for political connota- 
tions. Mr. Pauley has been a potent money 
raiser for the Democratic Party. In addi- 
tion to helping at campaign time, he be- 
came the Party’s secretary-treasurer, at 
President Roosevelt’s request, in 1942, and 
raised enough money to discharge a $750,- 
000 deficit, pulling the party completely 
out of debt for almost the only time in its 
history. Critics of the Administration are 
contending that the appointment is a “pay- 
off” for these services. 

Mr. Pauley and Mr. Truman. A spec- 
tacular rise as an independent oil man 
made Mr. Pauley a millionaire by the time 
he was 30. His interest swung to politics, 
and he was increasingly active. In 1944, 
well established politically, and with nu- 
merous friends within the party, Mr. 
Pauley was at the Chicago convention 
booming Mr. Truman for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. He _ told 
bluntly that they were not just selecting a 
Vice President, but probably a President, 
too. He was helpful to Mr. Truman during 
the campaign. Since Mr _ Roosevelt’s 
death, Mr. Pauley has spent long periods 
in Washington. Mr. Truman has called on 
him for advice at frequent intervals, and, 
although he is not se close to the President 
as Mr. Allen, he is considered one of the 
White House coterie. Mr. Truman sent 
him to Europe and the Orient last summer 
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and autumn as this country’s representa- 
tive in settling reparations problems. 

Aside from the tideland oil question, Mr. 
Pauley and Mr. Truman usually see things 
from much the same viewpoint. 

Mr. Symington, a young businessman 
with liberal ideas, attracted Mr. Truman’s 
attention by bringing something unusual 
in the way of labor relations into St. 
Louis. In 1938, Mr. Symington became 
president of a debt-and-depression-ridden 
electrical manufacturing company in that 
city. The concern was afflicted, too, 
with troubled labor relations. It had been 
the scene of one of the longest of the 
sit-down strikes, 

Mr. Symington worked with, rather than 
against the union. The union’s leader, Wil- 
liam Sentner, happened to be a Commu- 
nist, which left Mr. Symington undeterred, 


although other St. Louis. businessmen 
ranged from startled to wrathful at the 
events that followed. Together, Mr. 


Symington and Mr. Sentner worked the 
whole thing out to a point at which the 
company, on its feet, installed a profit- 
sharing plan. 

In the course of finding financing for his 
company, Mr. Symington also came into 
contact with John W. Snyder, then a St. 
Louis bank official, and now Mr. Truman’s 
Director of Reconversion. The two came 
together again, later, when Mr. Snyder 
was in the RFC and Mr. Symington need- 
ed funds for wartime expansion. Mr. 
Symington’s company, from which he since 
has resigned, was an important war pro- 
ducer of superchargers for aircraft. 

Surplus property. Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Snyder brought Mr. Symington to Wash- 
ington last summer to take charge of the 
disposition of surplus property. As a one- 
man supervisor, his task was to lay down 
policy for sales of everything from shoe- 
strings to aluminum plants. Surplus dis- 
position was in a chaotic situation because 
of changing directors and changing laws 
controlling dispositions. Mr. Symington 
formulated policies which drew consider- 
able applause, but confusion continued be- 
cause responsibility for sales was scattered 
about among a number of agencies. 

Finally, most of the surplus problem 
was lumped into the War Assets Corp. 
under General Gregory and the RFC. Mr. 
Symington withdrew to leave the General 
in charge of both sales policies and sales 
methods. 

Air Forces. Now, Mr. Symington, tall, 
lanky and possessed of an ebullient energy, 
becomes the civilian head of the Army Air 
Forces, with the job of keeping them up to 
their postwar responsibilities in both size 
and constantly modernized equipment. 
Like Secretary Forrestal, Secretary of War 
Patterson is expected to withdraw after a 
few months, opening up a Cabinet job for 
Mr. Symington. Or, if unification plans go 
through, he might continue to head the 
Air Forces under that arrangement. 


A single objection to the appointment 
has been raised. A number of years ago, 
Mr. Symington was one of a group that 
organized a company for the production of 
parking meters. Two years after he had 
withdrawn from the enterprise, a federal 
court ruled the company was in violation 
of the antitrust laws. The point was raised 
when Mr. Symington was appointed to the 
surplus-property job, but the Senate 
thought it carried no weight. Since then, 
Mr. Symington has made a record as an 
antimonopolist in writing policy for sur- 
plus sales. 

Commodore Vardaman, as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, will be con- 
cerned primarily with the regulation of 





—Harris & Ewing 
STUART SYMINGTON 
. .. superchargers led to superbombers 


credit for the prevention of inflation. The 
Board has other functions, but just now its 
regulations on borrowing and installment 
plan buying are of most concern to the 
general public. In an unusual exercise of its 
powers, the Board recently banned margin 
trading on the securities exchanges. 

To the job Commodore Vardaman 
brings nearly 25 years’ experience as 4 
St. Louis banker, including four years as 
director of the RFC regional office there. 
He was started toward his present job, 
however, when, in the early ’twenties, he 
and Mr. Truman became good friends at 
the annual Army Reserve encampments 
at Fort Riley, Kans., a friendship that 
lasted through the years. A son of the 
late Senator James K. Vardaman of Mis- 
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sissippi, the Commodore has a lifelong in- 
terest in politics. He has been active in the 
Democratic Party in Missouri. When Mr. 
Truman first ran for the Senate in 1934, 
under the aegis of the Pendergast ma- 
chine of Kansas City, Commodore Varda- 
man was one of his most vigorous sup- 





porters. 

Just before the present war, he switched 
from Army to Navy Reserve. He saw ac- 
tion with the amphibious forces in the 
North African and Sicilian campaigns. He 
was wounded in the latter, and, after hos- 
pitalization, went on to the Pacific. Mr. 
Truman called him in from Okinawa and 





—Acme 
PRESIDENT AND COMMODORE 
. . what's in a title? 


made him White House naval aide, to the 
indignation of old-line Navy officers, who 
had come to think of that post as re- 


served for an Annapolis man, rather than 


a reservist. 

The Commodore has been something 
more than his title suggests. He has been 
one of the President’s advisers on eco- 
nomic matters, and a_ member of the 
“breakfast cabinet.” Not only is he an old 
crony of the President, but, also, since 
both were St. Louis bankers, a close friend 
of Mr. Snyder. The two have worked to- 
gether in guiding the President through 
the postwar economic mazes. 

The list. Such is the list of the new 
appointees. The President still is leaning 
heavily on old associates in filling key 
jobs. The Senate, which must confirm the 
appointments, is growing restless and in- 
creasingly inclined to find fault. An issue 
is in the making which seems likely, 
sooner or later, to burst into an open 


fight. 














There are good reasons why all eyes 
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South include low-cost electric power, 
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portation facilities and strategic, gate- 
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the South, write our General Develop- 
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tion, labor, etc., is available. Address 
J. A. Senter, Room U-201, Nashville, 
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Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication; and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Need for Higher Federal Pay? 
Sir:—In your Jan. 4, 1946, issue (“Why 
Men Leave Government’) you say the exo- 
dus of experienced men from Washington 
is affecting every branch of Government. 
You also say that Mr. Truman is par- 
ticularly interested in being able to offer 
real salaries, ranging up to $12,000 or bet- 
ter, for capable administrators. When in- 
dustrialists need a man for whose ability 
they are willing to pay $25,000 to $50,000 
a year, then it certainly is not fair to ex- 
pect that man to work for the Govern- 
ment for $8,000 to $12,000 a year. When 
we begin to compete with industry for 
honest-to-goodness capable men with sal- 
aries of $25,000 to $40,000, or even more, 
in Government, then I am satisfied that 
we will have better government. 
Mobile, Alabama N. G. SHEROUSE 
* * * 


On Continuing Draft in Peacetime 


Sir:—As we were reading through the 
November 16 edition of The United States 
News, we ran across a letter entitled, 
“Against a Peacetime Draft.” Does E. B. 
of Hollywood, Calif., realize that we men 
who have fought in the Pacific and the 
“men of other theaters of war deserve re- 
placement? Although there are 50,000 
voluntary enlistments per month, we re- 
quest that the draft continue. 

Sarebo, Japan PrcR. B.O. U.S.M.C.R. 
Prec N. P. M. U.S.M.C.R. 
Pre G. D. M. U.S.M.C.R. 


* * * 


Plan for Training U. S. Diplomats 


Sir:—A great step toward world peace 
would be training those people who are to 
deal with both our allies and enemies in 
the field of diplomacy. 

This diplomatic school, financed by the 
Government, would be set in the nation’s 
capital. It would accept students of the 
junior year in college who would be se- 
lected by a board of college professors in 
the fields of political science, economics, 
history and languages. Four from each 
State would be selected by competitive 
examinations. They would be trained for 
three years by people most adequately 
equipped and schooled in this knowledge 
and would gain practical experience 
through working with Government agen- 
cies. Upon graduation they would be sent 
to the countries for which they had 
trained and start there as apprentices. 
Three Oaks, Mich. LittiANn HorrMan 
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An Opportune Time 
to Ratse New Capital 


Established companies planning expansion programs, yet wishing to conserve their present working 
capital, are presented with an dpportunity at this time for raising additional capital on unusually favor- 
able terms. Similarly, companies possessing strong management and unusual growth prospects which have 
not yet been introduced to American investors, may also find current market conditions favorable. 


The firm of Smith, Barney & Co. offers its facilities to American enterprise for raising new capital and 
providing funds for refinancing of outstanding securities. During recent years, apart from public utility 
issues purchased under competitive bidding rules, we have been syndicate manager or co-manager for the 
public issuance of securities for the following corporations: 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company 
Armstrong Cork Company 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bangor Hydro-Electric Company 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company 
The Dow Chemical Company 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
General Shoe Corporation 

Hooker Electrochemical Company 

The Hoover Company 

Houston Lighting & Power Company 

P. Lorillard Company 

The Glenn L. Martin Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 

Northern States Power Company (Wisconsin) 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 

Philco Corporation 

The Pure Oil Company 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 

Scott Paper Company 

Sharp & Dohme, Incorporated 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 

Thompson Products, Inc. 

United Drug Company 

Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. 

The Warner & Swasey Company 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 

The Youngstown Steel Door Company 





It is obvious that, in the decade ahead, opportunities may best be availed of by companies in strong finan- 
cial position. Members of the firm and staff are available for consideration of corporate finance problems 
and for consultation with corporate executives and counsel in the arranging of new financing. Facilities 
are also provided for private placement of securities where that is an advisable method of procedure and 
for taking the steps necessary to broaden the ownership of closely held or family companies. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
§22 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA GHICAGO 
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Washington, Whispers. 








Conflicts of President’s Advisers . . . Political Drive 
For Minimum-Wage Bill . . . British Loan’s Hurdles 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is being credited on the inside with 
having precipitated the strike in meat 
packing that embarrassed President 
Truman. Mr. Bowles balked at a %- 
cent increase in the price of meat 
that would have opened the way to 
a settlement of this argument with- 
out a strike and without the neces- 
sity of Government seizure and oper- 
ation of the industry. 


— vk ok 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is joining John Snyder, Reconversion 
Director, John Collet, Economic Stab- 
ilizer, and Lewis Schwellenbach, La- 
bor Secretary, in trying to convince 
the President that it might be better 
to give a little ground on price controls 
in order to get labor disputes settled 
and production speeded up than it is 
to take a chance on making black 
markets the normal markets in the 
United States. 


xk kk 


In permitting strikes of record-break- 
ing size to occur, instead of using his 
full power to head them off, Mr. Tru- 
man was taking the advice of one 
group of advisers who have suggested 
that it would be a good thing for the 
country to do some stewing so it 
could jolt Congress into passing the 
President’s plan for fact finding. The 
President changed his mind when re- 
percussions from the big strikes began 
to be felt. 


xk kk 


At no time was a firm offer of more 
than a $4-a-ton increase in the price of 
steel made by the Government to the 
steel companies, as an offset to pro- 
posed wage increases. The steel in- 
dustry had sought a price increase of 
$7 a ton in carbon steel. 


wok * 


George Allen, as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., will need to spend 
some time acquainting himself with 
operations of that big agency, but is 
expected to continue to be the No. 1 
White House adviser on matters of 
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broad national policy. Mr. Allen’s in- 
fluence is on the conservative side. 


x** * 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is to move back into White House 
favor, after spending several months 
on the side lines. An election is com- 
ing up and Mr. Hannegan is operating 
head of the party machinery. The 
Hannegan influence will have a tend- 
ency to counter that of George Allen, 
to a degree. 


kk * 


Mr. Truman is caught in the middle 
of conflicting advice from top advisers 
who are pulling and hauling in oppo- 
site directions. The President some- 
times gets tangled up by trying to 
satisfy each of the groups, thereby get- 
ting price, wage and some other poli- 
cies tending to pull in different direc- 
tions. Officials very close to the top 
insist that confusion is the dominant 
attribute. 


kk 


.Steel-industry books are going to come 


under very close and detailed Gov- 
ernment study once that industry is 
seized. 


x * * 


Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
is not secure in his Cabinet job. Mr. 
Patterson, a Republican in a Demo- 
cratic Cabinet, was picked to make 
sure that the Democrats did not get 
all the blame for demobilization trou- 
bles. Once demobilization is com- 
pleted, or nearly completed, there is 
expected to be a new Secretary of 
War. 


kkk 


W. Stuart Symington, new Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, and a mem- 
ber of the White House group from 
Missouri, stands at the head of the 
line of those who may succeed Mr. 
Patterson. 


xk &k * 


President Truman is reviving the idea 
of a new White House brain trust to 
include inividuals with ability to fore- 


see trouble in the economic and po- 
litical fields and to steer the President 
into decisions that won’t have a con- 
sistent tendency to backfire. Paul 


Porter, member of the Federal Com-_ 
munications Commission, may yet be 
induced to take the White House job, © 


involving problems of human rela- 
tions, but the President is not sure just 
whom he wants as an adviser on eco- 
nomic policy. 


kk * 


Postmaster General Hannegan, acting 
for the White House, is going to put 
whatever influence the Administration 
has in Congress behind the bill that 
would raise the level of minimum 
wages from 40 cents an hour to 65 
cents an hour. Political effort is to be 
concentrated on this plan to assure 
wage increases for several million 
workers. 


xk kk 


The proposed $4,400,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain would be defeated _ if 
brought to a vote in the House of 
Representatives today. It is to require 
some intensive persuasion in the coun- 
try and in Congress if this loan agree- 
ment is to receive approval. 


xk k * 


One more of the secret agreements 
reached by the late President Roose- 
velt and Russia’s Josef Stalin at the 
Yalta Conference—dall the_ secret 
agreements of which were supposed to 
have come to light—concerned Rus- 
sia’s right to occupy the Kurile Islands 
that screen the coast of Siberia. Now 
that Russia is moving into these for- 
mer Japanese islands with U.S. ap- 
proval, it is not expected that she will 
move out later. 


kk 


James Byrnes, 
State, is alarming the British by his 
recent tendency to deal directly with 
Russia on the basis of U.S.-Russian 
interests without tying U. S.-British 
interests together. The result is that 
Britain finds herself dealing direct- 
ly with Russia without specific U.S. 
backing. 
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You'll agree 
its Mellow as a 
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Sunny Mornin 
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RESERVE 


You taste it at once... this extra, this special measure 
of flavor that’s light, mellow ... like a sunny morning. 
We think you'll agree it’s not matched in any other 
whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve . . . most widely 
enjoyed whiskey in America today! 

Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65° grain neutral spirits. 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 





A 25-second movie 
for businessmen 


weights, are placed on the sur- 
face of the water in each glass, 
at the same instant. The “‘sur- 
face tension,”’ or resistance, of... 


¥ 


Some present uses of wetting agents 
that may suggest new uses to you 


1 Sudsier shampoos, cleaner rinses 2 Absorbent 
paper towels and other paper products 3 Longer 
lasting deodorants 4 Smoother metal surfaces 5 
Uniformly colored leather 6 Brighter hues in fab- 
rics of all kinds. 


Other Uses of Wetting Agents—To reduce “‘wetting out”’ 
time of any porous or semi-porous materials... as 
a penetrating and spreading agent . . . for washing 
and scouring . . . metals cleaning, pickling, plating 
...rust and scale removal... mixing with abrasive 
compounds and powders... sanding liquids... in 
laundries... photographic solutions: . . dust-settling 
solutions...fruit and vegetable cleaning and proc- 
essing... plant-pest control powders...weed killers 
--. solutions for removing wall paper. 


Both glasses in each panel are 
identical, with one exception: 
The glass at the left contains 
distilled water only, while the . .. 


the untreated water continues 
to support the yarn. Absorption 
is slow. In the glass containing 
Monsanto’s wetting agent... 


glass at the right contains dis- 
tilled water, with a Monsanto 
wetting agent added. Identical 
balls of yarn, of identical... 


the yarn sinks rapidly to the 
bottom, because the surface ten- 
sion of the water has been re- 
duced by the wetting agent. 


Here’s what this Wetter Water 
may mean fo your new products 


Have you ever thought of water as 
one of the basic raw materials of 
American Industry? 

It is, you know. There’s hardly a 
product you can name which doesn’t 
depend on water at some stage in 
its manufacture. That’s why any- 
thing that improves water is impor- 
tant to you, whether you are a user 
or a maker of industry’s products. 

Here is where Monsanto wetting 
agents serve. 

They can be added directly to 
water used in production processes, 
or included in finished products that 
are later mixed with water. Wher- 
ever used, Monsanto wetting agents 
make water wetter, by reducing its 
surface tension. Result: Solutions 


using this wetter water soak faster 
and more thoroughly into cloth, or 
paper, or wood; spread more rapidly 
and uniformly; rinse off speedily and 
freely. Time is saved... products 
are improved .. . sales increased. 


Businessmen may find sugges- 
tions for new wetting-agent uses by 
studying the interesting applications 
pictured and listed here. These are 
just a few of the many ways Mon- 
santo wetting agents serve many 
industries. And wetting agents, in 
turn, are just a few of the hundreds 
of products made by Monsanto 
which serve all industry in scores 
of different fields. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 ’ 





A few products improved by Monsanto wetting agents 
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insecticides—thorough spreading Starch solutions—more smoothness 
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Adhesives—quicker sticking power 


What’s YOUR problem? 


If water is used anywhere in manufac- 
turing your product, or if it is added 
when your product is used, Monsanto 
wetting agents may save time, improve 
your product, or both. Let us know your 
problems and work with you on their 
solution ... P.S. If you have any prob- 
lem involving chemicals or plastics, take 
it to Monsanto . . . maker of hundreds 
of products for American Industry. 


Wall cleaners—easier soll removal 
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Shoe cleaners—free-flowing spread 
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Fireproofing—deeper impregnation 


MONSANTO 


CH EMICALS “° PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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BLACK MARKETS’ RISE | 


* 


NET GAINS OF LABOR 
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NEWS KEY TO SOVIET MOVES 
BUSINESS-TAX RELIEF 
~~ we. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE 


















DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 
REPORTING .. . INTERPRETING 


AND FORECASTING THE 


NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT WASHINGTON 


















Maybe You Don’t Deliver Coal 


Maybe you don’t even use coal. 
But this story about a coal chute 
may pay you off in cash no matter 
what your business. 

You see, there was a small con- 
cern in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
called the Palm Body Company, 
Inc. It was run by Henry Palm, 
his two sons, and six mechanics. 
It manufactured coal delivery 
equipment, including coal chutes. 

Now, coal chutes have a way of 
wearing out—not just because of 
friction, but because sulphur in 
the coal eats the metal. However, 
it doesn’t eat aluminum. 

So, Mr. Palm talked with an 
Alcoa representative about mak- 
ing an aluminum coal chute. An 
experimental one was made. It 
was the first aluminum coal chute 
we know of and a good one, too— 
but not good enough to satisfy 





either Aleoa or Mr. Palm. 

A seeond chute was built. This 
was if. Mr. Palm built and quick- 
ly sold seventy-five of them to 
dealers just around Reading—and 








Today, there is more room 
than ever before for businesses 
to iake root and grow in alumi- 
num, as this one has. Alcoa is 
ready to help any one of them 
—including yours, ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 2106 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 











got orders for more. 

Then the war came, and alumi- 
num was urgently needed else- 
where. With peace, however, the 
Palms went back to making alumi- 
num chutes in a bigger way. Not 
exactly sure how to go about pro- 
ducing them in volume, they got 
more counsel from Alcoa. Soon 
they hope to be selling and ship- 
ping aluminum coal chutes far 
and wide. 

* * + * 
There are a lot of things alumi- 
num can make better. And if you 
need any help in finding out how, 
Alcoa is able and eager to put at 
your disposal—as it has put at 
the disposal of thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small—the great- 
est fund of aluminum experience 
in the world. It does this without 
any cost or obligation whatsoever. 

















* Absorbs Shock and Vibration 


Soft as a comforter, resilient as a rug, 
KIMPAK Creped Wadding floats your 
product within the shipping package. It 
gives effective protection to delicate or 
irregularly-shaped objects. KIMPAK is 
muss-free; quicker and easier to use. 
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* Gives Your Package Eye-Appeal 


* Kimpak Types for Every Job 


Whether you ship heavy machine parts 
or fragile glassware... whether you us¢ 
bracing, blocking, flotation or loose 
packing, there is a KIMPAK Creped Wad- 


Besides protecting against breakage, abra- 
sion or discoloration, snowy-clean KIMPAK 
presents fine merchandise in an attractive 
setting. In fact, KIMPAK Creped Wadding 





ding to provide the qualities of protec- 


tion your packing requires. 


An illustrated booklet on KIMPAK is now 
available. For your free copy, see your 
KIMPAK Distributor or mail a postcard 
to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means 
Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 
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isan interior packaging material that makes 
your package as modern as your product. 
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Kimberly 
Clark 
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CREPED WADDING 























Demobilization developments: 

Discharge points in the Coast Guard 
were reduced to 41 for male officers, 38 
for male enlisted men, 30 for SPAR offi- 
cers and 24 for enlisted women. Further 
cuts, planned for February 15, March 2, 
March 15 and April 2, are to reduce criti- 
cal scores to 40 for male officers, 34 for 
enlisted men, 28 for SPAR officers and 22 
for enlisted women. 

The discharge score for women marines 
was lowered from 18 to 17 on February 1. 

Demobilization 


rate continued to grow 


slower. Army discharges dropped 19.2 per 
cent, to 185,000 for the week. Daily return 
of veterans has been cut im half. Navy dis- 
charges also were reduced. but no figures 
were anno need 
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though not eligible for separation unde 
the point system Some already have been 


called back. 


Travel for troops’ kin. The Army made 
plans to enable the families of some occu- 
pation troops to join them in a few months. 


Dependents of officers and of men in the | 


three top noncommissioned grades are to 
be taken overseas with Government trans- 
portation as soon as plans for their care 
and housing can be made. The War De- 
partment is studying plans to let the de- 
pendents of men in the lower enlisted 
grades join them later. By law, dependents 
of men in the lower grades may not travel 
at Government expense, but it was the 
practice before the war to carry them on 
Army transports with only a charge for 
subsistence. 

Veterans’ groups protested the present 
discrimination, and legislation for a change 
was introduced into Congress. 


The March of the News 





Prefabricated housing. The Com- 
merce Department reported that American 
firms now manufacturing prefabricated 
houses or planning to enter that field have 
a capacity for the production of about 
150,000 dwelling units a year. Some 150 
firms are involved. Production is to be 
slow in beginning, the Department said, 
because some firms lack adequate mate- 
rials. However, it was said that well over 
100,000 units could be built in 1946, if 
sufficient materials could be had. All kinds 
of housing built in 1946 are expected to 
total 500,000 units. Prices of prefabricated 
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houses were said to range mostly from 
$2,000 to 36,000, exclusive of land costs 
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Meat. Producti f federally mmspecte 
meat was reduced 68 per (* T juTIng the 


eek, ended January 26, the first full week 
in which the meat packers’ strike was on. 
Production was 139.000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 424,000,000 pounds im the 
week ended January 12. 


Sugar price to consumers soon will rise 
slightly more than one-half cent per pound 
as a result of a half-cent-a-pound increase 
in the refinery price of sugar, announced 
by Stabilization Administrator John C. 
Collet. The action was taken to cover 
increased cost of Cuban sugar. 


Surplus-property disposal within the 
U.S. will be consolidated under a War 
Assets Administrator reporting directly to 


resident Truman. Lieut. Gen. E. B. 
Gregory, chairman of the War Assets 


Corp., will be named to the new office, 
which will combine the disposal functions 
of WAC and policy-making duties of the 
present Surplus Property Administration. 
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This night-shift is getting to be a habit 

















Here it is night and still we're 
not finished. Overtime, all the time. 

This is getting to be a habit. 

Blame overtime on too much rush 
business, too many out of town, too 
much flu, too much new help. But 
the fact remains that lights burning 
after hours, and coffee and ham- 
burgers sent in, are usually signs of 
inefliciency somewhere along the 
ine. Something’s wrong. 


A weakness in business forms is 


often part and parcel of the trouble. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
and prints business forms of every 
description for thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small. Net result is 
less error, less confusion—and sav- 
ings that mount up to real figures, 

For example: For 20 years, a 
large auto supply house has used 
3.200,000 sets of a particular Moore 
business form. Savings range up- 
ward of $15.000 a year—not count- 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, WH. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOGK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MOORE RESEARCH & SEAVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, WN, Y, 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA, 


‘OORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC, (Now Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


ing the 3314 per cent reduction in 
carbon-paper costs. 

Moore Business Forms. Inc.. con- 
sists of companies long under Moore 
ownership, now also under the 
Moore name. Get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its 
local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


Canada—Moeoerse Business Forms, Ltd., ding Burt Busi Forms, Ltd., Terente; 
_ Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
Matienal Sales Check Boek Ce., Ltd., Montreal 
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Two foolproof ways to buy 






Fluoreseent Lamps 


You could quit your job 


and study the behavior of atoms and elec- 
trons for a decade or two. You’d have to 
understand charts like this, because a 
fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. 
And that would just be the beginning. 
You'd still have to combine your knowl- 
edge with that of 300 other physicists, 
chemists, metallurgists, engineers and 
other G-E scientists who have been work- 
ing on lamp development for many years. 
That would be one way to know when 


you're getting the best fluorescent lamps sae 


2 





ee. Or you can insist on 


the G8 mark 


when you buy fluorescent lamps for home 
or business. It identifies the lamps de- 
veloped by the research organization that 
produced the first practical fluorescent 
lamp. *This same research is constantly 
at work to improve your G-E Lamps and 


make them Stay Brighter Longer. 
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Mr. Truman just now is dominated by fear of inflation; is shaping official 
attitude and policy to check a rise in prices of goods or profits of industry. 

Yet, there is this strange situation..... 

Wage inflation is actively promoted as major White House policy; is given 





priority before goods are available on which to spend the higher w2se income. 
Money=s inflation is ignored, although the root of inflation pressure. 
Real estate inflation, reflecting money~supply inflation, is ¢ ing 





seme passing attention; is viewed with mild concern, although it is -ssably 
“the major inflation actually under way in this country at the. present time. 
| Black markets, with their inflated values, are largely ignored. 
Equity-value inflation is viewed with no present. White Hause concern. 
Almost. all of the inflation worry centers on the price of basic goods sold 


see Legitimate markets, on whether meat rises half a-cent a:pound or whether a car 


costs $10 moré than it should cost and still yield a ‘profit. no bigger than in the 


‘1936-39 period. The worry over the price of goods:is~3o0. great that Government 


permits basic industries to shut down rather than permit price adjustments to 
offset wage raises that grow from the official wage-inflation policy. Shutdowns 
in industry then delay the flow of goods needed to relieve pressure on prices. 


Chances are strong that Mr. Truman is worrying about the wrong inflation; 
that real inflation this time may not threaten so much in. prices of. goods as in. 
other prices. which do not now generate mich interest. at the White House. 

Inflation, @@ fact, has a habit of breaking out in different places. 

Prices of goods were inflated in the period right after the last war. 

Credit inflation was back of the boom and bust in the 1920s, appearing at 
first in real estate, then in securities, where it reached large proportions. 

Goods prices held stabie in the inflation of the 1920s. 

Money inflation is the dominant factor of this period, inflation in the 
amount of currency and demand deposits in banks. The big question is where this 
inflated money supply will produce inflation effects in other fields. 


In sizing up the situation, there is this to keep in mind..... 

Goods prices, right now, are under considerable pressure for a rise, are 
affected by shortage of supply in relation to demand. U.S. industry's ability 
to produce, however, is immense once it can get to work, so that pressure for 
an inflation in prices of goods will ease gradually in months just ahead. 

Real estate, houses and farms are acutely short in relation to demand. The 
supply is to rise very slowly; is to be years in getting satisfied. Prices even 
now are booming, out from any effective control such as exists in goods prices. 

Equities are out from under price control, are an easy field into which an 
inflated supply of money can flow, are favored in tax policy if gains result. A 
cheap-money policy, favored officially, is an open invitation to speculation. 

Every prospect is that Mr. Truman's worry over inflation is misdirected; 
that he is worried about the wrong kind of inflation and not worried where he 
should be worried. Price control centers on goods which may not need ta be under 
control a few months from now when output will be rolling. Little attention is 
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